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INVITATION. 

ye are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
Oo Saturday, February 6th, the United States 

battle-ship fleet started from Gibraltar on 
the last leg of its round-the-world cruise. The 
schedule framed months ago provided for the 
arrival of the fleet at Hampton Roads on 
Washington’s birthday. At the time of writing 
there seemed no doubt that the appointment 
would be kept. One of the most noteworthy 
features of this extraordinary voyage is that the 
itinerary fixed at its beginning has been carried 
out, and the fleet has always been on time—a 
record that seems amply to have warranted the 
medal, commemorative of the cruise, which is 
pictured on the front-cover page. 

One of the medals can be obtained by any one 
who forwards a money-order for two dollars, 
payable to the director of the mint, Philadel- 
phia. It may be added that the gold, silver and 
bronze medals obtainable in this way by pur- 
chase include many which have especial interest 
for New Englanders—for example, the Agassiz 
medal, several of the navy medals, and, in the 
army series, the splendid bronze entitled, 
‘*Washington before Boston.’’ 

& 
Aw of Warren, Massachusetts, one of the 
few foreigners to receive the Order of the 
Meiji, or Rising Sun, at the hands of the 
Emperor of Japan, provided in his will, recently 
filed, that the honor thus done him should be 
inscribed upon his tombstone. By way of 
return, he bequeathed a sum of money toa 
town in Japan, for the erection of a drinking- 
fountain. This gentleman, knowing both 
nations, seems to have seen as little need of 
international unpleasantness as did Commodore 
Perry, who opened and awakened Japan; and 
Perry also was a New Englander, a native of 
Newport, Rhode Island. 
& 
he Boston Museum of Fine Arts, soon to 
remove to a new and spacious building in 
the Fenway region, will there have room to 
exhibit treasures which have been buried 
hitherto because of lack of space; but its good 
fortune somehow illumines the perplexities of 
other institutions—for example, one of age and 
excellent standing that is compelled to store 
‘several interesting and valuable collections’’ 
in its basement. For less than five thousand 
dollars these treasures could be opened to view 
and made available for entertainment and 
instruction. ® 


nder the auspices and with the codperation 

of twenty-five ‘‘groups’’ of churches, em- 
bracing practically all the evangelistic societies 
in the metropolitan district, Rev. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, assisted by Mr. Charles M. Alexander 
and sixty other evangelists, has recently con- 
cluded a remarkable series of revival services, 
centering in the heart of Boston, and continuing 
from January 27th to February 21st. Probably 
the real effect of such meetings is not to be meas- 
ured by statistics, and thoughtful observers 
hesitate to dwell upon the number of conver- 
sions which might reasonably be ascribed to the 
effect of these services. It seems to be agreed, 
however, that Doctor Chapman and his chief 
coadjutors wrought in a large-minded and 
sweet-spirited way, and that the few hearers 
who could not wholly agree with them found 
little or nothing to criticize. 

& 

Mer than twenty thousand animals, most of 

them homeless, crippled or diseased, were 
received and humanely treated last year by the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, which 
recently celebrated its tenth anniversary. The 
society, starting with one house, now occupies 
in the city five houses and a stable, and at its 
country annex has a house, stable and kennels, 
and still is crowded for room. It has nearly 
three thousand members, and expended last 
year more than forty-seven thousand dollars. 
An interesting feature of the annual meeting 
was the presentation of medals to boys who had 
shown exceptional kindness to animals ; another, 
the presence of several dogs and cats to which 
stories attached—one being a dog which had 
bad teeth, became the subject of a new experi- 
ment in dentistry, and is now the proud pos- 
sessor of an upper plate as good as anybody’s. 
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COMPANION. 





| One of the best purposes served by such an 
organization is indicated by this incident. It 
| becomes a kind of clearing-house for ideas and 
|experience, and the poor man’s pets get the 
| benefit, ultimately, of treatment for which 
| wealthy friends of animals have paid a great 
deal of money. ® 


} By lads who tag the fire-engines are not so 
much concerned about the origin of the 
‘‘department’’ as they are in its achievements ; 
but older persons will be interested to learn— 
on the authority of a contributor to the Boston 
Transcript —that the first fire company in 
America was formed in Boston, March 14, 1653. 
Then the selectmen voted to provide six long 
ladders for town use, requiring also that every 
householder ‘‘shall provide a pole twelve feet 
long, with a swab on ye end to reach ye top of 
his’ house in case of fire.’’ History records 
that the town received its first engine from 
England, January 27, 1679, and that twelve 
men were chosen ‘‘to manage sd engine.’’ 
Thomas Atkins was named as ‘‘master.’” The 
new company went into service at a fire which 
destroyed one hundred and seventy buildings 
and several vessels. ‘‘Ye engine could do but 
little to oppose its progress, but ye swabs were 
so efficient in putting out incipient fires that 
several householders were fined for not having 
them on hand according to law.’? Times have 
changed. A twelve-foot pole would now fall a 
long way short of reaching roofs. 
® ® 
A STRIKING CONTRAST. 
t is not generally known that Japanese forests 
have been managed longer than any of those 
in Europe. Thomas Sammons, the American 
consul-general at Seoul, Korea, recently sent 
this interesting information to the National 
Geographic Magazine. 


They were controlled before the birth of 
Christ, and during the early Christian cen- 
turies forest-planting on watersheds, to prevent 
floods, was enforced by frequent edicts, and the 
felling of trees was supervised by officers of 
the provinces. 

As a result, Japan alone among the nations 
began modern industrial —— with its forests 
not only unimpaired, but improved after centu- 
ries of use. About fifty-nine per cent. of its 
total area is in forests, of whieh the state owns 
considerably more than one-half. 

China, on the con 7, has persistently 
destroyed her fo with the result that its 
hills have been largely stripped clean of vege- 
tation, and the soil is almost completely at the 
mercy of the floods. In the lower mountains of 
northeastern China, where the stripping process 
has reached its extreme phase, there is no trace 
of anything worthy the name of forest. In the 
graveyards and courts of the temples a few 

cedars have been preserved by the force 
of public opinion, and poplars and fruit-trees 
planted about dwellings are protected as private 
property by the peasant owners. 

In the province of Shantung, where deforesta- 
tion is a complete, fuel and fodder for 
cattle are literally scratched from the hillside 
by boys who go out from villages with their 
iron rakes in autumn to secure winter supplies. 
Grazing animals, searching every 
crevice, crop the remaining grass down to the 
very roots. 

In western China, where forest destruction is 
not yet complete, enough vegetation covers the 
mountains to retard the run-off of the rains and 
return sufficient moisture to lower levels, where 
it can be reached by the roots of crops. 

The Japanese authorities have also passed 
new Korean forest laws similar to those of 
Japan. In many parts of the country there are 
splendid forests, but in other sections the woods 
have been entirely cut away. In these sections 
Korea, suffers from disastrous floods as terrible 
in their ravages as those of China. 

Coal-mines are being hunted for, and opened 
as rapidly as possible, which will also help 
preserve the forests of Korea. 
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REFLECTED BRIGHTNESS. 


he there was a bright side to life in Libby 

Prison seems a surprising statement, ‘but 
Chaplain, afterward Bishop, McCabe seems to 
have found it. In his biography of the famous 
preacher, Bishop F. M. Bristol gives this inci- 
dent : 


The chaplain was a living benediction to the 
risoners in Libby, not only on account of his 
appy, Cheerful disposition, his perennial good 

humor and inspiring helpfulness, but also be- 
cause of his music. And what a blessing to 
that prison life was the ‘‘Singing Chaplain,’’ 
who, with the music of his glorious voice, dis- 
pelled the gloom of many a desponding soul! 

The first notes of that magnetic voice created 

a sensation in Libby. It was evening, the 
prisoners were more than usually depressed, 
and early sought their hard beds on the floor. 
Soon they heard a song that roused them to 
attention. They sat up and listened to sweet, 
old, familiar melodies of home and loved ones, 
as they were sung by a quartet over in one 
corner of the prison. In a moment the men 
were all on their feet and gathered about the 
singers. When a pause came in the singing, 
they asked the leader, ‘‘Who are you?”’ 

‘*MeCabe, of the 122d Ohio.’’ 

From that night one of the regular expressions 
was, ‘‘Chaplain, sing us a song.’’ : 

In a letter to his wife, dated Libby Prison, 
July 22, 1863, he wrote, ‘‘I am Lavine a 
leasant time. My health is fine. Iam study- 
ing French and Butler’s Analogy. No moment 

hangs heavily. Willie and I cook for twenty 
men; they compliment us every day. The 
surgeons and chaplains form a pleasant com- 
pal. The prison is kept clean as a new pin; 
plain and wholesome, first - rate bread. 
Send me half a sheet of paper in each letter.’’ 
If the cheerful and magnanimous chaplain 
found a bright side of life in Libby Prison, 
there was another side which he was too discreet 
and generous to describe. 
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THE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 


aquatics, 
LORIS M. JOHNSON, 23 Conant Hall, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








made from old 
carpets. Send 
your carpet 
now and avoid 
the spring rush 


trictly high-class. Athletics, prospecting, camp life, 
shing, hunting. Booklet on application. 
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BROKEN COOKIES, in‘coca: clean, fresh, broken 


cookies of the same high quality that has made our 


company order. New 
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SPRINGFIELD 
ECONOMY RUG CO., 


‘od a 7 7 Taylor St. 
roducts famous. Sold in boxesof 30to 36 Ibs. at $1.50 per "REE BOOKLET. . 
ox, f.o.b. Worcester. Check or money-order must ac- FREE BOOKLET. Springfield, Mass. 
England Biscuit Co., Worcester, 

















WATER 


Supply for Country Homes. 


Pneumatie tank in cellar forces water to all 
parts of house. Supplies hot water tank con- 
nected with kitchen range, providing hot water 
for bath, laundry, kitchen sink, ete., same 
asa city water supply. monte lawn — gar- 











or by easy hand eo. 
Pressure superior to any 


elevated water tank. 
Does not A'‘safe, durable, egentts water system complete in itself 
freeze. and all your own. ‘ank, Special Fitting $147 50 

Nothing to Gasoline Engine and Pump, complete, . ° 
rot out. 


Smaller outfits with hand pump much less. Larger outfits for 
village water supply at proportionate prices. for Book 


Brackett, Shaw & Lunt Company. 


23 Years’ Experience. 


Somersworth, N. H. 


Protect Your House from Fire. 





Boston, Mass. 














THIS EDISON FREE 


PHONOGRAPH 


FOR SIX DAYS IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
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Let us send you the newest 1909 improved Edison Phonograph Outfit, including one dozen long- 
playing Amberol Records of your own selection, without any obligation on your part to buy. 
We will place one of these new superb instruments in your home, where you can play it to your 


heart’s content for six days, ABSOLUTELY AT OUR EXPENSE AND RISK. 
After the Free Trial, if you are for any reason dissatisfied or think you do not want a phono- 
graph just now, ship it back at OUR EXPENSE, and we will not ask or expect you to pay one cent. 


Accept Our FREE Trial Offer NOW. 


After the six days’ trial you may send the Outfit back or kee HT grey as you wish. We shall not try 
to influence your decision, and whether you decide to return the Outfit or keep it, we will thank you for 
accepting our Free al Offer. 

We Make It Easy To Buy By Mail. Write us To-day as follows: “Without any obligations on my 


luction of phonograph in actual colors, list of records and full particulars of your free trial Offer.” 


MANUF ACTURERS’ OUTLET CO., Dept. B1, Providence, R. I. 


part, please send me free, prepaid, Edison Catalogue, Special Circular of New Style Outfits, large authen- 
ic repro 











Empress Chocolates 
5 hee probably think people are foolish 


about Sparrow’s Empress—until you taste 
them yourself. Then you'll understand why 
sweets lovers will go without rather than take 
anything but Sparrow’s Empress Chocolates. 


Just sweet enough— with the appetizing tonic twang of Caracas 
Chocolate— the flavors of fresh nuts and fruit juices. A score of 
delightful shapes and flavors— boxed and beribboned so daintily 
as to set the appetite on edge before the lid is off. Best con- 
fectioners and druggists everywhere—6o cents to $1.00 a box. 


BOSTON CONFECTIONERY CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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VOLUME 83. 


eS HE third George Nor- 
ton was dead, and the 

: fourth George Norton 

had taken up his heritage in 
a troublous time. For eighty 
years the seething furnaces of 
the Norton Glass Company had 
sent glass far and wide across 
the land. Nowa combi- 
nation, the International 
Glass Company, had ab- 
sorbed most of the works 
which produced the spe- 
cial grade for which the 
old mill was famous. 
Against this union of 
factories the elder 
George Norton had 
fought single - handed. 
Blow after blow had 
fallen on the Norton 
Company in the fight, 
but the greatest blow of 
all had come when the 
fighter himself fell. He 
left a heavy burden to 
his son. 

Immediately after his 
father’s death, George 
Norton had returned to 
college to wind up his 
affairs. He was sitting 
at breakfast one morn- 
ing when a telegram was 
brought to him. It was 
an urgent recall to the 
factory. 

In the brisk October 
morning the little village 
looked its best when the 
slender, black-clad lad 
turned in from the high- 
way, down the short 
road to the glass-house. 

As he approached, the 
sound of voices arose 
within, the door swung 
open suddenly, and two 
men emerged. One was 
shrewd-faced and wore 
the workman’s dress; 
the other was gray- 
haired and spectacled, 
with the noticeable stoop*of the man who 
spends his life over desk or laboratory bench. 
The older man was gesticulating forcibly, and 
his words were plain. 

“Get out! Get out!’ he cried. ‘‘Get out 
with your prying face! If I ever see you on 
our premises again, I’ll have you jailed! This 
is the third time you’ve been here on the pre- 
tense of wanting work, you sneak, you spy! 
You won’t have any such chance again.’’ 

The workman simply shrugged his shoulders. 
‘All right, all right; that ends it,’’ he said, 
and started down the road with a slight smile 
on his lips. 

Then for the first time the gray-haired man 
saw the lad, who had remained a silent and 
amazed spectator. 

**O George,—Mr. Norton, I should say now, 
—I am so glad you are back! The Inter- 
national Glass Company people are worrying 
me to death. That is one of their men I have 
just turned out. He has been trying to examine 
the factory. I stopped him before he got into 
the storeroom, though, that’s one good thing. 
1 don’t intend that they shall know how much 
unsold stock we have. It would tell them alto- 
gether too much about the small amount of 
business we have done in the last year. I 
couldn’t go on any farther without knowing 
what you were going to do, so Mr. Barnard and 
I telegraphed you.’’ 

“I didn’t think the I. G. C. would stoop as 
low as that!’ cried George. ‘‘That’s a lot 
worse than anything I ever heard of. I know, 
of course, they tried to get the mill a while 
ago, and made all sorts of trouble, but per- 
sonal spying is the lowest yet. Is Mr. Barnard 
here ?”” 

“He is, and waiting for you in the office.’’ 

There George found the old family lawyer 
fast asleep, his gray head thrown back against 
the cushions. As the lad entered, the old man 
suddenly awoke. 

“Good morning, George! I’m afraid you’ve 
caught me napping,’’ he said. 

“Our time of meeting is a little early,’’ 
George replied, and then went on excitedly, 
“Did you know that Mr. Howes has just 
found, as he believes, an I. G. C. spy around 
the place??? 

“‘No, but I am not surprised,’’ said Mr. 
Barnard. ‘The International Glass Company 
matter is indirectly the cause of my wishing to see 
you as soon as possible. They’ve proved them- 
Selves the worst men in the glass business yet. 





DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 


“IF THIS MAN DOES NOT GO OUT OF 


In my experience I’ve never known anything 
like it. The main reason for your recall, how- 
ever, is two letters, both written to your father 
before his death, which had been overlooked. 
It seems queer that these two letters should not 
have been seen, but your father ran the 
business as such a one-man affair that when 
he died it seemed as if everything stopped. 
They were of such importance that I thought 
you had better see them at once, and I felt, 
too, that it was time you knew where you 
were, ’’ 

The lawyer reached into the worn green bag 
by his side, fumbled in it for a moment, and 
brought forth two letters. 

‘*There, George, read those.’’ 

As he read, the old lawyer looked carefully at 
the boy. Always before the lad had been to 
him simply the son of his old friend and client. 
Now he was the head of the Norton Glass 
Company, its sole directing force and the one 
barrier which stood between the little town and 
its commercial destruction. 

The face that the old man saw was an attract- 
ive one. Open, frank and merry, with broad | 
forehead and sparkling eyes, it was now some- | 
what drawn and lined by the recent ordeal of | 
pain and loss. As the lawyer looked, he smiled, 
and thought, ‘‘He certainly has the Norton 
chin. He’s the image of his Uncle Tom, who 
died at Antietam. ’’ 

Here is the first letter which the lad read: 


I. M. Hammond & Co., 
Wholesale Dealers in Building Supplies. 
Window Glass a Specialty. 
We use the 
Product of the Norton Glass Company. 
New York, October 21, 1906. 

Mr. George B. Norton. 

Dear Mr. Norton. Since our last conference | 
I have tried every means in my power to secure a 
market for your goods, but in vain. Old customers, | 
who have always used your goods and would be | 
willing to pay a fair price for them, dare not buy | 
because the I. G. C. has warned them that you are 
going down, and that if they buy from you they 
will never have a chance to buy from them. I 
have tried to get hold of them legally for this, but 
they have done their work too cleverly and I can- 
not. As for my newer customers, the I. G. C. will 
go right in and sell them for far less than cost. So 
I have found myself shut off in every direction. 
In consequence, greatly to my regret, I am forced 
to countermand my orders and to say that I shall 
be unable to continue our very satisfactory con- 
nection. Yours very truly, I. B. Hammond. 








As George ended, he looked up inquiringly. 











HIS OWN ACCORD, THROW HIM OUT." 


customer, George,’’ said Mr. Barnard. 
on with the next letter.’’ 
Second National Bank, 
October 22, 1906. 
Norton Glass Company. 

Gentlemen. On examination of the general 
conditions surrounding your business we regret to 
say that we do not feel we can make a new loan 
to replace that paid by you on the second of this 
month. Yours very truly, 

Second National Bank. 

By A. F. Jones, Cashier. 

George’s face showed amazement, anger and 
alarm. He looked up, eager for encouragement 
from the lawyer. But Mr. Barnard shook his 
head, and said: 

‘*That’s the I. G. C. once more. That is 
the end of your credit. They have been after 
the bank for two years, trying to undermine 
your father.’’ 

‘“*But how can they do it? 
national bank do such things ?’’ 

“Tt’s the result of several causes—a timid 
president, two directors who hold stock in the 


How can a 


I. G. C., and sufficient truth about the poor | 


condition of the business to give a fair founda- 
tion for refusal of credit. Unfortunately, 1 
don’t believe you can get credit from any other 
bank now. The firm has carried its account at 
the Second National so long that a change 
would be viewed with suspicion.’’ 

George sat back with a very sober face. ‘‘That 
is much worse than I imagined,’’ he said, at last. 
‘*T had reason to believe that things were better. 
I want to know three things. Am I in full con- 
trol? Do you personally believe the mill is 


badly off, and do you imagine that the I. G. C. 
can run us out of business ?’’ 
‘*You are in full control, George. As you 


know, you are your father’s only heir and 
the sole executor. As to the other questions, 
I rather think they can run you out of business. 
They have been working hard to do that very 
thing ever since your father refused their offer 


**Go | lime and coal. 
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go to see him.’’ They turned 
from the main office, and met 
the superintendent in the cor- 
ridor. 


‘*‘Mr. Howes,’’ began 
George, “Show long can we 


run without buying anything 
more in the way of supplies ?’’ 

‘*A little over one 
month. We’re especially 
short of the thing we 
need most—sodium car- 
bonate. We ought to 
have more than enough 
of it on hand. I tried 
my best when soda was 
cheap two months ago 
to get your father to buy 
some, I spoke to him 
about it day after day, 
but he kept putting it 
off. In fact, that’s one 
of the most serious 
things about our present 
condition. Soda has 
gone up very rapidly, 
and here we are forced 
to buy at the top of the 
market if we are to keep 
running.’’ 

“*IT can’t see why 
father did that,’’ said 
George. ‘‘I remember 
last summer, and sum- 
mer before, when I was 
working here in the mill 
with him, that he spoke 
over and over again of 
the necessity for keeping 
up the sodium carbonate 
and sand supply. He 
always took great care, 
too, in the quality of 
both, especially the so- 
dium carbonate. He 
usually kept a good stock 
of it on hand, didn’t 
he?’’ 

“‘Always up to the 
present time,’’ said Mr. 
Howes, ‘‘but it is low 
enough now. Luckily, 
we have enough sand, 

What you really ought to see, 
though, is the stock-room. Suppose we vo 
down there.’’ 

The three passed out into the grassy space 
before the new mill, and walked slowly down 
toward the old mill, set up eighty years before 
by the Norton who founded the company. For 
the past three years it had been used solely as 
| a storehouse. 

This they entered first. Racks upon racks of 
| window-glass filled every one of the big rooms 
from floor to ceiling, while only narrow lanes 
appeared between the high-piled stock. From 
| the old mill they went to the storehouse proper. 

Here there was not room enough for proper 


| 


handling. 
| ‘How much stock is there here?’’ asked 
George. 





**Probably a hundred thousand dollars have 
gone into this. Your father kept the mill run- 
| ning to give work, but we’ve not sold one-tenth 
| of our output the last two years; the rest of it 
has been stored here. No one outside the com- 
pany knows that, however.’’ 

At the sound of voices an old workman came 
hurrying out of one of the cross-aisles, an old 
stock ledger in his hand. 

*‘Oh, here is old John, the stockman,’’ said 

George. ‘‘Good morning, John!’’ 

*‘Good morning, Mr. George! It’s sorry and 
| glad, too, I am to see you here this morning.’’ 
| George nodded. 





**T suppose this will all go out in a few days, 
won’t it?’’ John asked. 

‘No, I don’t believe so.’’ 

‘And didn’t the gentleman who was here 
buy the goods, after all, Mr. Howes ?’’ inquired 
the stockman of the superintendent. 

| **T don’t know anything about it,’’ said the 
superintendent, in bewilderment. ‘‘What gen- 
tleman—what did he do?’’ 


| ‘Why, the man that came that day just 





‘*There goes what is practically your last 


of a quarter of a million two years ago. Each | before Mr. Norton was taken sick,’’ said the 
month has brought some new misfortune, some | stockman, ‘‘when you were both away, looked 
old customer lost, or new one suddenly refusing | all over the stock, measured it, took my figures, 
to take his goods. If they should only make | and went. He said he came from you and had 
another offer, however small, I would advise | bought it.’’ 
you strongly to take it, but I doubt if they will. **T don’t know anything about him. You 
There’s very little money left, and you see| had no business to let him in!’’ snapped the 
where the customers are.’’ superintendent. 
‘*How about our supplies, our made-up stock | ‘‘Well, Mr. Howes,’’ said George, in coura- 
and our coal ?’’ geous tones, ‘‘there is one more card played by 
‘*Howes would know that better than I.|the I. G. C. They certainly, for some reason, 
Ask him.’’ seem bound to get every bit of information they 
George jumped up from his chair. ‘‘Let’s| possibly can as to the actual conditions existing 
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CER os Ene THE YOUTH’S 


‘‘T am not here for the purpose of discussing | you, and I’ll see your finish inside of two 


in the mill. It seems as if they were sparing no 
trouble and no pains to get at the true state of 
affairs. I don’t see just what they are doing it 
for, but anyway, they have won that move, 
and we’ll try not to worry about that.’’ 

“IT only wish I could get hold of the man 
who got in here!’’ exclaimed Mr. Howes. 
**1’?d settle him, anyway.’’ 

The three turned back to the office, and as 
they went the lawyer spoke: 

‘‘Mr. Howes, I tell Mr. Norton that the best 
thing for him to do is to sell. If he sells 
to-day, he will have something left. If he 
waits three months, he will not.’’ 

‘Tl am afraid you are right,’’ replied the 
superintendent, sadly. ‘I have been in the 
Norton Company, man and boy, for forty-five 
years, but I think the end has come. I don’t 
see anything to do but sell the mill.’’ 

“*T will not do it!’’ cried George, firmly. ‘‘T 
have more than one sufficient reason for keeping 
the factory in my own hands. I am not going 
to give up the life-work of three Nortons in a 
minute. I am not going to throw every man, 
woman and child in this village on the mercy 
of the 1. G. C. I have another and a better 
reason still. ‘The month before my father died 
he was down at college to see me —’’ 

A knock at the door interrupted him. Fol- 
lowing the knock, the door opened, and a 
bullet-headed individual, with curly red hair, 
entered, a spirit of aggressiveness seeming to 
characterize his every movement. 








‘Good morning!’’ he said. ‘‘I am Mr. 
-atrick Gilmartin of the International Glass 
Company. I came up here expecting to see 
the elder Mr. Norton, and as I found him dead, 
1 felt, as I could not lose time, I had better see 
the younger Mr. Norton at once. So I came 
here.’’ 

George flushed hotly at the man’s tone, and 
Mr. Barnard started from his chair. Before he 
could speak, George interposed : 

‘‘We will hear what you have to say, Mr. 
Gilmartin.’’ 

‘‘T came up here, as I said, to see your 
futher, and make him a last proposition from 
our company. ‘Two years ago we made him an 
offer which he very foolishly refused. The 
value of your business has gone off tremen- 
dously since then, and it is worth scarcely any- 
thing to-day. We are, however, willing to 
consider taking it at a price.’’ 

‘* Are you the accredited representative whom 
the company has sent out for this purpose?’’ 

‘*T certainly am. As long as you’ve asked 
that, I’d like to know whether you own what’s 
left of this business or whether some one else 
does. How is it, Mr. Barnard? Who is the 
guardian of this young man ?’’ 

‘‘He is his own guardian. He is in complete 


control,’’ said Mr. Barnard, angrily. ‘‘But I 
want to say —’’ 
Patrick Gilmartin broke in rudely: ‘‘Oh, cut 


out anything else; that’s all I wanted to know. 
Now, Mr. Norton, let’s come to the point. 
You may or may not know the facts about your 
business. Ido. You have no customers worth 
mentioning. Most of your product for the last 
two years is in your storehouse.. You have 
very little cash and very little credit. We have 
beaten you at every point. In fact, you are 
down and out.’’ 

By a great effort George had gained complete 
control of himself. ‘Charming frankness you 
possess, Mr. Gilmartin.’ 

‘*l am not used to taking back talk from 
boys!’ Gilmartin snarled. ‘‘I’m here to talk 
business. Your father must have been crazy 
to give the control of things to you.’’ 

‘*Look here —’’ burst out Mr. Howes; but 
George stopped him. 

‘*Mr. Gilmartin, you came here with an offer 
from the International Glass Company. Will 
you kindly state what it is without any more 
words ?”” 

The representative of the International Glass 
Company was evidently getting warm. ‘‘I 
aon’t propose to be dictated to by any whipper- 
snappers as to how much or what I shall say 
or shall not say !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You are in 
a tight hole, and if I had my way about it I’d 
leave you there.’’ 

‘*But you haven’t your own way, you know,’’ 
said George, in his politest tone. ‘‘Your com- 
pany sent you here with a proposition to make 
to us. Are you going to make us that offer or 
not?’’ 

Gilmartin felt he might have gone a little too 
far. His company certainly wanted him to 
make the offer, so he went on rather sullenly: 

‘*The International Glass Company will give 
you fifty thousand dollars for all your property 


—mill, lands and cottages, stock and water 
rights, excluding your residence. Now you 


can take it or leave it.’’ 

‘*That is,’’ said George, ‘‘you offer me fifty 
thousand dollars for property worth over two 
hundred and fifty thousand. ’’ 

“Two hundred and fifty thousand fiddle- 
sticks ’’ said the urbane representative of the 
International Glass Company. ‘‘It has never 
been worth that in its palmiest days. Your 
father may have told you that, but he knew 
better if he did. There’s nothing left for you 
to do but to take the offer.’’ 





George felt a fierce desire to plunge his fist 
into Gilmartin’s face, but he restrained himself 
once more, 

Gilmartin drummed on the arms of his chair. 


| tron. 


values,’’ he said. 
offer. An excellent offer I call it, everything 
considered. ’’ 
‘*Well, I refuse !’’ said George, sharply. 
Gilmartin sat forward suddenly. ‘‘You re- 
fuse! See here, Barnard, knock some sense 
into his head! He doesn’t know what he’s 
doing. He’sa bigger fool than his father was.’’ | 
George had held in until the breaking-point 
had come. ‘‘There’s the door, you cad! Get 
out of here or I’ll put you out!’’ 
**T won’t!’’ said Gilmartin. 
George stepped to the desk, lifted the tele- 
phone, and pressed the stock-room button. 
‘John, come up here, quick, with the two! 
other men you have there.’’ | 
Gilmartin began a confused mumble of threats | 


and ejaculations, while the lad, the lawyer and you ought to have accepted that offer, George. | 


the superintendent sat still, but with clutched | 
fists and reddened faces. In a minute the three 
workmen appeared at the door. | 

“Tf this man does not go out of his own 
accord, throw him out,’’ said George. ‘‘I 
won’t soil my fingers on you, you brute, but if 
you ever show your face here again, I’ll have 
you run out of town!’’ 

The representative of the International Glass 
Company rose and stood silent for a moment. 
Evidently he was debating his course of action. 
He slowly made his way to the door, where 
he turned, shaking his fist. 

“T’ll see you begging yet!’? he growled, 
savagely. ‘‘We have you just where we want 





‘*‘T am here to make you an | months. I’ll fix you for this!’’ 


‘‘Shut that door, John,’’ said George. 

John closed the door so quickly that it came 
into pretty violent contact with Mr. Gilmartin’s 
person, and his final departure was far from 
dignified. As his more than muttered remarks 


| died away in the distance, George turned to 


the workmen. 


‘*That’s alt,’”’ he said. ‘‘Thank you.’’ 


As they passed out, he turned to the super- | coaxed, ”” 
‘Start the mill as usual to-morrow, | silver piece in her palm. 
Mr. Howes. I go to New York to-night, and | 


intendent. 


shall not be home for a day or two.’’ 

As Mr. Howes withdrew, the old lawyer | 
shook his head. 

‘*Young blood, young blood!’’ he said, sha- | 
king his gray head. ‘‘It was pretty bad, but 


What can you do?”’ 

‘*T can find out what my father meant to do,’’ 
said George, emphatically. ‘‘That is what I 
was going to tell you just as that man came in. 
Father was very much more cheerful the last 
time I saw him. He had been very dubious 
with regard to the business for some time, but 
that time he joked about the trust, made plans 
of various sorts for the mill, and just as I left 
the station, he said, ‘Next time you come home 
T’ll show you something that’s going to mean 
a lot to you and me, my boy.’ I never saw 
him alive again, but I believe that father knew 
something that would save the factory, and I’m 
going to find out what it is.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 























“YANKEE DOODLE.” 





9 'T was afternoon and napping-time at 
the Torbolton Home for Indigent Fe- 
males. All was very quiet in the great 

building, except in the matron’s room, where 

little Mrs. Samantha Wells was chattering ex- 
citedly : 
‘My! O my! But I’ve had such a piece of 


work eluding Sereny Dodd! More’n half an 
hour ago I turned down her coverlet, but lie 
down she wouldn’t! Just sat stiff’s a ramrod 
in the big Boston rocker, those black eyes of 
hers buttoned wide open, as if she meant not to 
close a lash for forty year! But she couldn’t 
keep it up, and now she’s dozed off all niddy- 
nodding, and here be I!’”’ 

She giggled delightedly, and Miss Timpkins, 
coiling up her hair before the mirror, smiled 
back at the reflection of the little woman. 
**Yes?’’ she said, encouragingly. 

“I’ve been hoping and praying,’’ continued 
Mrs. Wells, ‘‘that my nephew, Peter Rawdon, 
—he’s not my real nephew, you know, but was 
in my Sunday-school class back in ’54, and 
always claims me for his aunty,—would happen 
in; and the good Lord sent him yesterday, 
lugging a box of peppermints. And when I 
said to the dear boy, ‘Peppermints are excellent, 
but a little cash —’ he just roared, and fished 
down into his pockets and gave me this.’? She 
held up to view a shining coin. ‘‘And I want 
you should get Sereny Dodd a present from 
me. ’Twill be a _ surprise!’”? Mrs. Wells 
bounced joyfully on the chair on which she 
was perched, her little feet dangling. ‘‘She 
doesn’t know I got a penny! To-morrow’s 
her birthday—mine, too. We’re just of an age 
—seventy-nine years since we entered this vale 
of woe!’’ 

*‘Seventy-nine!’’ exclaimed the kindly ma- 
“‘Why, I wouldn’t guess that by ten 
| years. ” 





Mrs. Wells’s face broke into gleeful radiance. 


‘*That’s what Sereny tells me,’’ she declared, 
‘‘and that’s what I tell Sereny. I could take 
off five years more without stretching the stock- 
ing a mite, if only Sereny hadn’t stouted up so 
frightful.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Miss Timpkins, accepting the 
proffered coin, ‘‘what shall I buy ?’’ 

‘Soap. ‘It’s my one desire, Samanthy,’ 
Sereny often says to me, ‘that when I’m taken 
I’ll be taken clean.’ And I guess she will; 
she’s a powerful scrubber. You get violet soap ; 
that’s my favorite.’’ 

She slipped from the chair. ‘‘There, that’s 
off my mind!’ And much pleased, Mrs. Wells 
tripped away. 

Five minutes later, following a rap on the 
door, Mrs. Dodd entered, announcing impor- 
tantly: 

**T’ve come on business.’’ 

Miss Timpkins glanced at the clock. 
board’s due at three,’’ she demurred. 

‘*That’s all right,’ asserted Mrs. Dodd, 
settling herself firmly in the chair just vacated 
by Mrs. Wells. ‘‘There won’t one of them be 
here before half past. Howsomever, I wouldn’t 
have been so late if Samanthy Wells hadn’t got 
one of her uneasy spells. She’s been wander- 
ing hither and yon like a haunted spirit ; every 
time I tried to get by, there she’d be, a-march- 
ing and a-countermarching. But now Sally 
Sloane’s toled her in, and I’ve trudged along 
here. ’’ 

*‘’d have come to your room,’’ said Miss 
Timpkins. 

***T-wouldn’t have done,’’ replied Mrs. Dodd. 
**She’d have known in a minute something was 
up. Why, only last night I said, ‘Samanthy 
Wells, if any one told you they were going to 
deed you sixteen inches off one of the mud-flats 
we see out in the bay at low tide, ’twouldn’t 
be one toot of Gabriel’s horn before you’d have 
the cellar dug, the walls up, pitch roof on, and 


**The 








/and the same day of the week. 











folks moved in and having a housewarming!’ 
That’s Samanthy—things open right up before 
her.’’ 

Again Miss Timpkins glanced at the clock. 
**Tt’s ait? 

**To be sure!’? agreed Mrs. Dodd, cheerily. 
‘*And here I be, my tongue going as if ’twas a 
windmill on stilts, galloping two ways to once, 
not giving you the shadow of a chance to ask, 

‘Why do ye so?’ But I won’t wait to be 
She opened her fist and displayed a 
‘*That’s what my 
niece Lyddy from over to Holt gave me for the 
| makings of a new best cap; but the other one 
will last a spell longer, and she won’t mind if 
| I spend this on Samanthy. It’s her birthday 
to-morrow. It’s both our birthdays. We’re 
| twins,’’ she stated, unctuously. 

Miss Timpkins, who had been edging toward 
the door, halted. 

**Twins!’’ said she, 
‘“T wins Y? 

Mrs. Dodd frowned slightly, then sighed, 
**Some folks haven’t any imagination! It’s 
true as preaching that I was born in Chippe- 
wanoxet, and Samanthy came by the way of 
Quonochontaug, and we never clapped eyes on 
each other till that May festival they asked us 
to the year we were on the waiting-list; but 
facts are facts. We were born the same year, 
the same month, the same day of the month, 
Twins could 


in great amazement. 


do no more.’’ 

Miss Timpkins laughed. ‘‘Well, that’s so,’’ 
said she, taking the money from Mrs. Dodd’s 
hand. ‘‘What shall I buy ?’’ 

‘‘Soap,’’? said Mrs. Dodd. Then, noticing 
the matron’s start of astonishment, ‘‘Yes, soap. 
That’s what I love—nice, sweet-smelling soap. 
When I was married,’’ she went on, ‘‘the man 
Boldwood worked for sent me some for a wed- 
ding-gift. *Twas rose-colored, rose-scented, 
and the box was tied round with a gold cord. I 
wish I had it now. But there, I was young, 
and hadn’t a thought for the morrow, and used 
it regular as long as it lasted. ’T was so pink 
and pretty. ’Twas a furriner made it—Boys 
at Sea. I wonder —’’ 

“‘One can but try,’’ responded Miss Timp- 
kins, graciously. 

‘‘That’s all,’’? said Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Now I 
guess you’d better stiver. There’s at least two 
autos a-chugging outside this very minute.’’ 

Again it was afternoon at the Torbolton 
Home for Indigent Females, and in their own 
sunny southwest room Mrs. Dodd and Mrs. 
Wells were sitting, surveying with speculative 
eyes the packages strewn about, packages in 
tissue-paper, in glossy white paper, in silver 
paper, one tied up with violet ribbon and a 
tiny bunch of violets tucked in the bow, and 
one, so pink and pretty, bound about with gold 
cord, and ‘‘Bois et Cie.’’ printed in gilt letters 
along it. 

Presently Mrs. Dodd spoke in sepulchral 
tones: 

‘‘Samanthy Wells, I know that Maria Timp- 
kins told !’’ 

‘“‘Sh!’? Mrs. Wells raised a warning finger. 
There was a tap at the door, and the next 
instant in walked the matron herself. 

‘‘Well, well, but you’ve been having a fine 
birthday,’’ she said. ‘‘Why, the bell’s been 
ringing all day with presents for you.’ 

**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Wells, slowly. Mrs. Dodd 


sniffed. 
‘‘H’m|!’? said she. ‘‘H’m! Presents! Such 
as they be!’’ She fixed the matron with 


bright, unflinching eyes. ‘‘I was pleased as 
Punch when I got the violet soap from 
Samanthy. It’s her favorite, if it ain’t mine. 
And Samanthy was tickled most to death with 
what I gave her—she couldn’t help it, ’twas so 
pink and pretty. And when Mrs. Waldron sent 
soap, I said to Samanthy, ‘She’s been president 
of the board many a year, and I do suppose 
she feels some intimate. We’ll let it pass.’ 
But when the soap from Mrs. Frater punted 
in, I’ll own I conceited ’twas crowding the 
mourners. Still, she is vice, and she means 
first-rate, and her husband’s in that line. And 
you can take soap from the bosom of your 
family, your sister, so to say, and your friend 
and your friend’s friend. But when the whole 
community stood up and hove soap at us the 
attention was too pointed for me!’’ 

She wheeled clumsily about in her chair and 
gazed out upon the blue waters of the bay, 
while Miss Timpkins gasped in horror: 

**You can’t mean that they all sent soap !’’ 

**They did sol’? Like a catapult Mrs. Dodd 
flung back the words; and Mrs. Wells nodded 
solemn confirmation. 

A hot flush mounted to the matron’s temples 
and her voice trembled. ‘‘I’m very sorry,”’ 


she began. 
But Mrs. Wells interrupted. ‘‘ Sereny ! 
Sereny !’’ she admonished, prodding with 


vigor her companion’s plump ribs. ‘‘Stop it! 
You’re hurting her feelings.’’ 

The big Boston rocker creaked round, and 
once more Mrs. Dodd confronted the matron, 
but this time her rosy old face was full of 
contrition. 


‘‘For massy sakes!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Why, 


I wouldn’t do that for the world and all the 
little stars served up in a pewter porringer! 
Would I, Samanthy ?”’ 

‘‘Not if you knew it, Sereny,’’ acquiesced 
Mrs. Wells, mildly. 


Then she added, with 
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enthusiasm, ‘‘And, O Miss Timpkins, she and 
1 have cooked up an elegant scheme !’’ 

“‘?T'was your idea, Samanthy,’’ said Mrs. 
Dodd, 

“*But you liked it.’’ 

“J did,’ affirmed Mrs. Dodd; and Miss 
Timpkins, who was now quite herself again, 
inquired: 

‘What is it?’’ 

‘It’s to have all the old ladies in here to 
spend the evening,’’ explained Mrs. Wells. 
‘“To come as soon as they can, and stay as long 
as you’re willing. We’d have a splendid time, 
and before they went we’d give ’em,’’ she 
pointed at the array of boxes, ‘‘a souvenir of 
the occasion, the way they do at all the fine 
parties nowadays. ’’ 

“That is really a beautiful plan,’’ agreed 
Miss Timpkins, ‘‘and very kind and generous 
and —’’ 

“Sho!” said Mrs. Dodd. 
tion is, Will you let *em?’’ 

“*T certainly will.’’ 

Then there was prinking! Spotless white 
aprons were extracted from bureau drawers, 
and tied in stiffly starched, puffy bows, best 
collars were carefully fastened with huge cameo 
brooches or twisted gold breastpins, and each 
old lady assumed what was formerly the hall- 
mark of gentility, a tall back comb, some of 
them ‘‘real tortle,’’ and the others a first-class 
imitation. 

And during the supper-hour Betty Macdonald 
and Nora O’ Hara, the parlor maid, collected the 
wonted chairs of the inmates, and carried them 
to the room occupied by the hostesses of the 
evening. 

‘*For,’’ said Betty Macdonald, gravely, ‘‘as 
ye sow, so shall ye reap. And when I’m doing 
this, I know I’m storing up comfort for my 
old age.”’ 

‘*And if you don’t live till then,’’ amended 
Nora, ‘‘you’ve made for yourself a bed in 
heaven. ’’ 

Then, chirruping as merrily as a bevy of 
English sparrows,—it takes but little to make 
the very old as well as the very young happy,— 
in trooped the guests, who, after shaking hands 
in the most dignified manner with Mrs. Dodd 
and Mrs. Wells, ranged themselves about the 
room. 

Peter Rawdon’s peppermints were at once 
portioned out, and soon all were munching 
joyfully, listening with keen appreciation to 
Miss Sally Sloane,—she had, at especial re- 
quest, brought her accordion,—as she rendered 
with spirit ‘‘The Spanish Cavalier,’’ and fol- 
lowed it up with ‘‘How the waters came down 
at Lodore.’’ 

The last had almost a personal interest, for 
Miss Sally had once known a man who knew 
another man who really did know the man 
who made it up. 

Next Mrs. Ford, who had been first soprano 
in one of Torbolton’s churches forty years 
before, piped in thin, sweet old treble, ‘‘My 
own mama, my dear mama,’’ and each one of 
the audience joined in the refrain: 

“To-morrow night at candle-light my own mama 
I’ll see!” 

and each of the faded old eyes grew moist, 

while all felt that Mrs. Dodd expressed the 

general sentiment as, dabbing her eyes with 

her handkerchief, she said: 

“We want our mas at eighty just as bad as 
we did at eight.’’ 

But away with melancholy! Under Miss 
Sally Sloane’s skilful touch shrilled forth the 
notes of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ and each old foot 
was soon jigging it, or would have been if some 
had not had to favor lame knees. Mrs. Dodd 
kept time with such energy that she almost 
shook off her ‘‘gold bows.’’ 

To crown the festivity, old Mrs. Farwell, 
ninety-one her last birthday, so helpless she 
had to be drawn about in a wheeled chair, but 
with her mind clear as a bell, spoke her piece, 
“The Nightingale and the Glowworm,”’ the 
piece learned and recited in the log school- 
house in Maine more than eighty years before ; 
and urged on by the applause, valiantly began 
the ballad: 


“Sho! The ques- 


“Young Lindenshield 
On bloody field 
Died with disgrace 
To all his race — 


His uncle’s name was Granger and he killed 
him. That’s all I know.” 

Perhaps it was just as well, for now the door 
opened, and in walked Miss Timpkins, beaming, 
as she cried, ‘‘Many happy returns of the day, 
ladies !?* 

And there behind her were Betty and Nora, 
each bearing a tray all set out with cake and 
ice-cream. 

How good it tasted! And then the extra 
half-hour that had been allowed was over, and 
it was ‘Good night! Good night !’’ and each 
of the company had departed, hugging to her 
breast a package, from which emanated a sweet 
though soapy odor. 

Neither were Betty Macdonald and Nora 
0’ Hara forgotten ; and ‘“There’s enough to last 
us the rest of our natural lives. You help 
yourself, Miss Timpkins,’’ exhorted Mrs. Dodd, 
while little Mrs. Wells, clasping her small 
hands in ecstasy, cried: 

“My! O my! But isn’t it perfectly glorious 
to be able to make so many folks in the world 
glad you were born !’’ 




















HERE comes a time 
in the life of every 
thrifty and indus- 
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trious young man when 
he is confronted with the 
question where and how 
to invest his surplus 
money. It is true that 
many young men, and 
often the most indus- 
trious and capable, are 
charged with burdens for 
the support of others, 
which continue to be a 
drain on their resources 
long after their own earn- 
ing power has reached a 
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money. 

These facts will dem- 
onstrate something else 
in connection with life- 
insurance—namely, that 
the holder of an insur- 
ance policy should under | 
no circumstances allow 
his policy to lapse. It 
is a singularly common 
experience among care- 
less policy-holders that, 
when hard-pressed finan- 
cially, they simply omit 
the payment of their 
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respectable figure. There 
are also those who seem 
not to have the instinct of getting beyond the | 
position where income and every-day expendi- 
ture run close together. 

But a very great part of the community will 
at some time find that the individual’s accruing | 
income exceeds considerably the necessities of 
the moment. At such times the question imme- 
diately becomes practical 
where to invest the surplus. 





Keep a Bank - Account. 


T is desirable, in the first place, that every 

young man should keep a bank-account. Such 
a practise leads not only to system in personal 
accounts, but to carefulness and thrift. Money 
is much less likely to be spent carelessly when 
it has already been added to a slowly increasing 
fund in the bank than when it merely accumu- 
lates in a pocketbook or in the drawer of a) 
desk. 

It is desirable, also, to keep a bank-account 
elsewhere than ina savings-bank. The savings- 
bank is a most important recourse for a young 
man whose surplus income -is small, and who | 
sees no immediate prospect that it will reach 
more than a trifling sum in a given week or 
month. Probably nothing has ever done more 
to encourage economy and thrift than the con- 
sistent use of the savings-bank. 

But the savings-bank, which in substance 
is an institution established for the investment 
of small sums of money for the benefit of the 
depositor, does not create an account upon which 
a depositor can regularly draw by check for 
eurrent expenses. His money is deposited there 
for the sake of the interest declared by the bank | 
at the end of the half-year. What he takes out, | 
before that half-yearly interest date arrives, | 
will draw no interest, and hence gains no| 
advantage from its deposit in that way. } 

What I have said about the advantage of | 
keeping a bank-account has to do rather with | 
the establishment of a deposit in an ordinary 
deposit bank or trust company, which will 
enable the depositor to pay his household bills 
and ordinary personal expenditure through 
checks. The system of paying cash on all) 
occasions for such purposes has its advantages, | 
but it has great disadvantages also, and one of 
them is the obscurity and sometimes the confu- | 
sion in which it leaves a personal account. 

After a bank-account is established, other | 
questions still arise if the surplus income goes | 
on accumulating. It is at such times that the | 
young man with moderate sums of surplus | 
money at his command, and with reasonable | 
expectation that he will earn some such surplus 
in the future, ought to consider the question 
of life-insurance. 

The reader may be surprised that a life- 
insurance should be classed as an investment ; 
as a matter of fact, however, that is precisely 
what it is. The life-insurance company invests 
the annual premiums received from its policy- | 
holders, precisely as does the savings-bank. It 
uses a certain portion of the income received 
each year from such investment to provide 
against present and future payments on the 
death of policy-holders. All beyond this—and 
in a well-managed insurance company there is 
always a considerable margin of actual surplus 
—will be devoted either to increasing, under 
the rule and practise long established in life- 
insurance, the surplus reserve of the company, 
or to payment of dividends to the policy-holders. 
In a certain sense, therefore, the money thus 
annually invested brings 
its own return in money. 







The Life - Insurance Policy. 


UT life-insurance is an investment in another 


sense than this. A policy of insurance on 
which one or more premiums have been paid has 
a cash value of its own. In case of necessity, 
the money may be withdrawn, subject usually 
to definite stipulations made in advance by the | 
company. Ifthe policy-holder is, for unexpected | 
reasons, embarrassed in his own affairs, the 





| not to make further heavy demands on his 


may come, and it often does, from a personal 


annual premiums, and 
allow the whole investment to go by the board. 
There is just as much sense in an action of this 
sort as there would be in burning up a stock or 
bond in the possession of an investor. 

But life-insurance is not investment in the 
usually accepted sense, any more than is a 
deposit in a savings-bank. When we look into | 
the broader fields for use of surplus money, the 
first fact to be’ noticed is that any observant and 
energetic young man will in all probability be 
able to find opportunity for small investment of 
it. Discovery of such opportunities is what 


| people describe in a general way as business 


instinct. 

Money may be thus invested, either through 
partnership with others or through an individual 
venture, in a great variety of small businesses— 
sometimes in connection with the business | 


| where the young man is regularly engaged, 


sometimes in other directions where he has had 
occasion to discover opportunities. 

The single warning which is usually neces- | 
sary, in regard to matters of this sort, is that | 
the young man should be sure in the first place 
that he understands the business in which he 
proposes to place his money; and in the second | 
place, that the enterprise is reasonably certain 











supply of money at a tin 
contributions would be inconvenient. Many | 
men, young and old, have put their money into 
a really promising enterprise, regarding whose 
future prospects they had made no mistake, 
and yet have lost all their investment because 


| the necessary cost of the undertaking proved to 


be greater than they had expected. In such 
events, enterprises of this sort will often have 
to be closed out entirely 
or sold out at a loss. 





Going Into Business. 


‘te either case the mischief will usually have 
been done, not in the conduct of the business 
itself, but in mistaken estimates at the beginning 
as to what would be necessary to conduct the 
enterprise. 

Therefore, in starting in small undertakings 
of the sort, it is wise to err on the safe side, 
and not to listen to estimates of probable cost 
which are attractive simply because they are 
extremely low. Difficulties of this nature, it 
is true, may be bridged by loans obtained from 
other people ; but this is a recourse which should 
be employed only sparingly and with eyes wide 
open. If a second mistake of judgment were to 
be made under these conditions, the young man 
responsible for it would find himself not only 
without his accumulated surplus, but possibly 


| tied up in indebtedness for a long time to come. 


There will come an occasion in the course of 
every thrifty young man’s accumulations of 


| savings when he will be approached by other 


people to invite investment of his funds. Such 
suggestions will very possibly occur at a time 
when he himself is wondering what disposition 
he should make of his surplus money. 

Inducements may be offered in a newspaper 
advertisement, with offers, on apparently easy 
terms and in attractively small lots, of mining 
shares or stock in small industrial enterprises. 
Advertisements of this sort should be approached 
with more or less distrust. Where they promise 
exceptionally large returns, the distrust should 
logically be greater. In any case, no offer of 
this sort should be for a moment considered 
unless with actual knowledge of some sort 
regarding the nature and real situation of the 
enterprise. 

If it be asked where such information may 
be had, the answer is that application should 
be made to.experienced business men of one’s 
acquaintance, notably to friends in the same 
general line of business—say, that of dealing 
in mining enterprises—as is proposed by the 
advertisement. As a general rule, that partic- 
ular form of application for investment of money 
should be avoided. 

But the application for the young investor’s 
funds may come in quite different ways. It 


| If such information is refused, or 


| acquaintances and ask the 


| chase of dry-goods. 


eB res 


| friend who is getting up a company in his own 
behalf or in behalf of a body of investors, or 
who is selling stock of a company already 
formed. Now, on the face of things, such a 











y |company may be a good thing and a safe and 


profitable investment, or it may not. That is 
the matter to determine. 

The character of the man who asks you tells 
something. If he is personally a man of experi- 
ence, insight, judgment and conservatism, that 
counts for much. If, on the other hand, he is a 
man of hasty impulses and flighty imagination, 
and is more or less of a rolling stone in what 
is known as the ‘‘promoter business,’’ then 
the fact that he is behind the 
offer should count against it. 





Find Out About It! 


EFORE entrusting any money to such an 
enterprise, under any conditions, some state- 
ment regarding the business and its earnings, 
present and prospective, should be insisted on. 
if the man 
who asks you for your money is unable to pro- 
vide it, then the young investor will naturally 
be extremely cautious as to letting him have 
the money. 
There are oceasions, on the other hand, when 
a young man’s participation in such enterprises 


| will be asked wholly on the basis of expectations 


—that is to say, where a business has not been 
started, or has not yet had time to develop its 
real position. In that case the young investor’s 


| duty is to study into the business to the best of 


consult his business 
judgment of older 
men, whose own experience, even if it does not 
bear strictly on propositions of the sort under 
consideration, may have been such in similar 
directions as to give them facilities for judging 
what is the probable nature of this particular 
enterprise. 

As a rule, it is wise to be very careful about 
going into investments of this sort where the 
business transacted is far away from the home 
of the investor, and where, consequently, he 
cannot observe the management of it. 

Sometimes propositions of this sort are made 
with the stipulation that certain favorable terms 
may be obtained in case the investor will indorse 
notes in connection with the business. This 
is a practise which the young investor should, 
under all circumstances, scrupulously avoid. 
No note should ever be indorsed except with 
ration of the position in which the 
indorser would be placed if the signer of the 


his ability. Let him 





| note defaulted. 


It might be thought superfluous to give this 
warning, were it not for the fact that a strange 
mental obliquity exists among very many people 
as to the responsibility incurred through such 
a practise. The careers of many ambitious and 
promising young men have been impeded or 
hopelessly ruined through exactly such hap- 


| I hazard indorsement of the notes of men whom, 
|} in their ignorance and inexperience, they con- 
| sidered to be beyond the possibility of financial 


embarrassment. 

Where people speak of investment, they are 
very apt to refer to investments made on 
the stock exchange. The stock exchange has 
many aspects, not the least interesting of which 
is the part it plays in indicating, by the rise or 
fall of prices, the financial and industrial con- 
dition of the country. It is for this reason that 
the stock-market is observed and studied daily, 
even by people who never buy or sell shares. 

It is also for this reason, doubtless, that dis- 
cussion of the stock-market, and of the various 
enterprises whose securities play an important 
part in it, becomes at an early stage of every 
intelligent business man’s 
career a matter of interest. 





Purchases on the Stock - Market. 


T such a period it is quite inevitable, also, 
that his interest should be excited through 
reports of the money that has been quickly 
made in such and such an investment, or through 
stories of great fortunes which have been acecu- 
mulated on small beginnings through sagacious 
speculation. This is a period in a young man’s 
life which is surrounded with dangers, and 
which will call for exercise of a good deal of 
real character to bring him out without some 
bitter experience. 

There are various ways of utilizing one’s 
money on the stock exchange. There is, in the 
first place, the buying of stocks or bonds purely 
for the income which they yield. This is in 
all respects as legitimate a transaction as buying 
a house or depositing in a savings-bank. 

Again, there is the consideration of buying 
stocks outright, but solely with a view to an 
expected rise in price. In this it is more diffi- 
cult to draw distinctions. 

Every man who has money at command 
naturally reserves to himself the privilege of 
purchasing what, for reasons sufficient to him- 
self, he considers to be cheap, and holding it to 
dispose of at a higher price, which he believes it 
will later command. It may be said that a gam- 
bling element is involved in such transactions. 
This may or may not be so. It is not neces- 
sarily so, any more than in a merchant’s pur- 
It should be said, however, 
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that security purchases of this sort should 
always be made only with money which can 
safely be spared, and on the best possible infor- 
mation and experienced judgment regarding the 
securities in question. 

This does not mean that advice of anybody 
and everybody should be solicited as to whether 
a given stock is ‘‘likely to go up.’’ The stock 
exchange is surrounded at all times by a multi- 
tude of ‘‘tipsters,’? whose advice on such 
subjects is no more valuable and no more disin- 
terested than the similar sort of advice which 
might be obtained round a race-track. On the 
whole, the best plan in any investment on the 
stock exchange, great or small, is to buy only 
what seems to be intrinsically sound on its 
investment merits, and which will yield an 
income on the pure investment basis. If with 
this is combined a belief that higher values may 
be obtained later, and that the holder might 
then prefer to realize, that is a business propo- 
sition. 

If the security in question is a stock or bond, 
as it presumably will be, of a well-known rail- 
way or industrial property, the would - be 
investor should endeavor to familiarize himself 
with the property itself. This is not in all 
respects easy to do, but the mere experiment in 
doing so will prove to be excellent training. 

If the investor has in mind a railroad security, 
there are certain statistical data which will at 
least throw some light on the probable condition 
and prospects of the property. 

To give an illustration: If the railroad runs 
through Eastern communities, such 
as Pennsylvania, New York or Mas- 
sachusetts, the investor should watch 
the clearing-house returns, the manu- 
facturing news, and general business 
reports of that particular section of 
the country. If it is a railroad run- 
ning through the grain-producing 
country, he should watch the reports 
of the wheat trade conditions such as 
are issued by the United States gov- 
ernment and by various trade associa- 
tions. The export and import trade 
of the country as a whole always 
throws light on the material condition 
and outlook of its industries. Ali 
these matters should be studied in 
comparison with previous years, for 
it is comparison which gives value 
to data of the sort. 

It may be asked, What can the 
beginner do in buying investment 
securities? He cannot domuch. A 
railway or industrial bond at par 
usually costs one thousand dollars. 
Ten shares of stock—the smallest 
amount ordinarily traded in on the 
stock exchange—also, if selling at 
par, cost one thousand dollars. 

It is of course true that certain 
stocks or bonds may, for various rea- 
sons, sell at a price so low that only 
half this amount or less, in money, 
would be needed to purchase the one 
bond or the ten shares. But in such 
a case it must be always kept in 
mind that the low price is a sign 
of actually impaired value and pros- 
pects, and that in a community so 
watched by experienced investors as 
the stock exchange, it is not likely 
that the stock or bond would sell so 
far below face value if they consid- 
ered it an investment of high quality. 

In most cases, indeed, it will be found that 
securities selling at such low figures pay either 
insignificant dividends or interest, or have 
defaulted on both. In such a case the purchase 
necessarily would amount to pure speculation, 
the legitimate investment operation playing no 
part whatever. 

No one can come into contact with people 
even distantly associated with the stock exchange 
without being confronted with the temptation 
to buy on borrowed money. 

The transaction is not usually described in that 
way. What the young investor hears of is the 
purchase of stock ‘‘on a margin’’ for the rise. 
As the accommodating broker or obliging friend 
will tell him, he may with one hundred or two 
hundred dollars purchase one thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock, leaving the stock itself in the 
broker’s hands as security. Under such circum- 
stances, he will be informed, a ten-point advance 
in price will give him a profit of one hundred 
dollars on his one hundred or two hundred dol- 
lars’ investment, where only ten or twenty 
dollars’ profit would have come if the money 
had been invested in an outright purchase. 

But when the operation is analyzed, it becomes 
easy to see that this transaction on a ten or 
twenty per cent. margin really means nothing 
less than a borrowing of eight hundred or nine 
hundred dollars from the broker, secured by 
your money and by the stock which is pur- 
chased, both of which remain in the broker’s 
hands. 

That stock may, to be sure, go up ten points, 
but on the other hand, it may go down. If it 
goes down ten points, the purchaser on a mar- 
gin is, in the stock-exchange phrase, ‘‘closed 
out,’’ and both his stock and his one hundred 
dollars’ cash are gone. 

Before this happens the broker probably will 
‘‘call on him for more margin.’? But even 
supposing the buyer has the necessary money 
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for the purpose, if the stock still goes on 
declining the new money also will be engulfed. 
Speculation on a margin, it may be said at 
once, is not only hazardous in itself, but is 
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OU’ D better hurry, Archie! 

That’s father’s ring.’’ Isa- 

bel Armstrong hastened 
Pont the breakfast-table to the library telephone 
while she spoke. The line connects only the 
house and mill. 

Archie pushed away his empty plate, sprang 
up, put his arms gently about his invalid 
mother’s neck, kissed her twice, ran for his 
pea - jacket, cap, knapsack - satchel, and was 
away through the front door before his sister 
could deliver their father’s message. 

‘‘That my Isabel ?’’ 

**Yes, father.’’ 

‘* Archie off to school yet ?’’ 

**Just starting, father.’’ 

‘Well, tell him not to try the ice. It’s dan- 
gerous.’’ 

‘‘All right, father. 
clear across ?’’ 


Is the river really frozen 





DRAWN BY 
W. F. STECHER. 


PARTLY ON HIS 
STICK AND PARTLY 
ON HIS BOOT SOLES. 


‘*Yes, you lazy girl. All glare. You ought 






Call after 
Archie if he has started. Tell him it’s too 
weak.’ 


to have known that an hour ago. 


“Yes, father. Good-by.’’ 

Before she got to the front door Archie had 
vanished among the spruces, balsams, maples 
and beeches of the Armstrong grounds, which 
occupy a large tract of plateau and terraced 
hillside on the east shore of the Quesnel River, 
one of the hundred large tributaries of the 
Ottawa. On the west shore stand the big 
Armstrong sawmill and the bilingual village of 
Quesnel. 

It was bitterly cold, November 18, 1907. 
Unusually early zero weather had set in the 
evening before. 

Isabel shivered in the bleakness as she closed 
the front door behind her, that her mother 
might not hear. Then she called, ‘‘Archie!’’ 
and her father’s warning at the top of her 
voice. 





Archie, running, invisible to her on the 
meandering carriage drive among rustling 
dry leaves, heard her tones only. He did not 
stop. He merely yelled in reply, ‘‘Hi-yi-yi!’’ 
which Isabel interpreted as probably ‘‘ All 
right’? She went back hastily into the hall. 

Archie hurried faster, trying vaguely to re- 
construct her call. It seemed to him something 
about father. Probably father had telephoned 
her, as usual, to hurry him off to school. 

Quarter to nine! The bridge was three hun- 
dred yards up-river. He must, after crossing 
its four hundred yards, run three hundred 
more through Quesnel, on the opposite shore. 
And he knew the teacher had special directions 
from father to make it hard for him every time 
he came late. Old-fashioned Canadian lumber 
kings, who get out at five in summer and half 
past in winter, are not indulgent of family 
‘‘slug-a-beds. ’? 





A turn of the drive brought Archie within 












invariably demoralizing to a young investor, 


and is in all cases dangerous, except to a man 


who has such very large resources behind him 
that he can bear a heavy loss with equanimity. 
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view of the sawmill down-stream, 
the bridge up-river, the falls still 
farther up, the scattered village, the 
schoolhouse, where the bell was ringing. But 
he was hardly aware of seeing anything except 
that fascinating glare ice which sheeted the 
river, three boys skating near the Quesnel 
side, and thirty or forty people watching the 
skaters from the farther edge of the open 
flume. 

‘Tce! Clear across! Bully! I can run and 
slide across. Save me a long trot!’’ 

The schoolhouse is almost opposite the Arm- 
strong mansion. At the moment of Archie’s 
impulse to use the ice he was standing near the 
head of that toboggan-chute which his generous 
father had built for the general use of Quesnel 
villagers. 'They had but to cross the bridge, 
or the river when frozen over, climb the hill 
road, pass three hundred yards along the edge 
of the plateau, and slide down toward their 
homes on the wooden-floored slope, 
made icy in winter. 

Archie stared at the chute. Its 
whole flooring was thick with hoar 
frost, because the cold wave had been 
preceded by many days of rain. The 
white floor looked almost as if covered 
by thin snow. 

Mr. Armstrong had provided a 
long shed, rather as a windbreak 
than as a shelter from snow, near 
the head of the chute. In one end 
of the shed is a waiting-room, fully 
enclosed, with box stove, wood-burn- 
ing. In this room the Armstrong 
toboggans and many from the vil- 
lage are stored from season to season. 

Archie wished the waiting - room 
door were not locked. But he was 
a boy of some resource. He made 
the best of what he could find. That 
was a small, round stick of cord- 
wood. 

With this he ran to the head of 
the chute, put the stick between his 
legs, as a small child straddles a 
cane in playing horse, got into the 
slide, and rushed down, partly on 
his stick and partly on his boot soles, 
Three long tracks in the hoar frost 
marked his course. By rising and 
by digging his heels down, he could 
put on brakes, as it were. 

It seemed that the shrieking cireu- 
lar saws of the mill screamed but 
once while he ran down. Near the 
bottom he slowed, rose full height, 
threw away his stick, and jumped 
out of the chute to the ground. There 
he stood, scanning the glare sheet of 
ice. 

4 Everybody across river seemed to 
be gesticulating at once. If they 
were yelling, he could not hear, for 

the saws screamed almost continuously. Enough 

for bold Archie that there were skaters on the 
ice. Also he remembered how strong it was 
last year on the first day after taking. He 
forgot that that had been the second day of 

December, when the river had been cooled by 

many cold days and nights. 

He stared at the school cupola. The bell 
seemed to have stopped swaying. ‘Ten minutes 
to nine! Archie had no time to spare for reflec- 
tion. He ran swiftly out on the glare. Before 
he took a slide, there was a lull between saw 
shrieks. He heard the ice boom-o0-00-00m ! — 
a long, strange, alarming, low roar, far and 
near at once. Also he heard the bilingual 
shouts of warning and horror from Quesnel 
people: 

‘“‘Oh—Ah-Arrcheee! Go back! Ote-toi-de- 
la-glace! You’ll got een! Bad ice in middle! 
Turn round! Tek —’’ and again the circulars 
screamed. 

He was sliding now, and fully aware of 
his peril. The clear sheet seemed to be bend- 
ing beneath him. A long undulation rose 
slightly before and far beside him, racing with 
him, as it were. At any moment he might 
break through. He must do so if he should 
stop or try to turn back. That would never 
do. Already he was nearly half-way across. 
His one chance of escape was to hurry on- 
ward. 

To keep his feet he changed to sliding 
again. It was like traversing smoothest plate 
glass. Through the thin sheet he saw bub- 
bles and twigs borne by the mid-river current, 
with small cakes of whitish ice from the 
edges of the open water above and below the 
falls. 

What a long time since the saws last screamed ! 
Then he knew the mill must have been shut 
down. That must be by his father’s orders. 
So father must have seen him. Oh, all right! 








Father would save him, anyway. But how 
vexed he would be if Archie got in. 

That thought first daunted the runner. Still 
his pace did not show any change. Possibly 
the notion confused him or caused his feet to 


fall harder. Archie was just thinking of taking 
another slide when his right heel crashed 
through, then the whole foot. He was tripped; 
his momentum threw him headlong. Down he 
came in crashing ice. It partly upbore him, 
so that he was only half-overwhelmed. And 
there he floundered, in the middle of the Quesnel 
River, twelve feet deep. 

Although the broken ice somewhat upheld 
him, it obstructed his swimming. Instinctively 
he clambered, not noting the direction, trying 
to set hands on something solid. When he got 
through that first desperate struggle, he found 
his arms extended on a firm, slippery edge and 
his legs drifted under him by the current, so 
that his body was much bent. 

Instantly Archie understood that if he did 
not change from the down-stream edge of the 
hole, he was likely to be drawn under in case 
the ice should break under his arms. 

Archie drew his legs up, got one foot against 
the ice edge, pushed hard, swam also, and in 
a few seconds bumped his neck against the 
up-stream edge. There he shifted ground, get- 
ting front downward, and quickly extended his 
arms on the up-stream edge. 

Now the current floated his legs out behind 
him. Might it not pull him loose? He tried 
to extend his hands farther, but he had to jerk 
to get them free. Already mittens and sleeves 
were slightly frozen to the dry, zero-cold surface. 
That gave him a new hope. He pushed them 
out to the utmost, and kept them steadily in 
one place. If they froze down, they would 
anchor him till father should arrive! 

Archie rested half a minute. Then the idea 
came that this was giving up. This was trusting 
to others for rescue. Often his father had told 
him, ‘‘Archie, never give up. Never rely on 
others. Make your own pull. Help yourself.’’ 
Well, he must try. Could he not slide himself 
up on to the surface, roll over, and get ashore? 
He tugged to loosen his sleeves. They were 
frozen down! The woolen stuff had clamped 
quickly. No doubt his strength was already 
somewhat lessened and numbed by the cold. 

Now Archie shrieked for the first time. He 
shrieked at his sudden certainty that if the upper 
edge should break away, with his arms frozen 
to it, he must be speedily drawn, with the ice, 
under the down-stream surface. 

During the few minutes while Archie was 
thus fighting for his life his father ran out of 
the sawmill, calling all hands to follow. Within 
a minute fifty strong, resourceful river-men 
started efforts at rescue. 

‘Hold on tight, boy! We'll save you!’’ 
shouted Mr. Armstrong. A chorus echoed this. 
But saving him was more easily promised than 
done. 

The boat-gang seemed to have the best chance. 
They had been in a big, slope-fronted ‘‘pointer,’’ 
cutting logs loose from ice, and pike-poling 
them to the endless chain that drew them up-hill 
to the sawing-floor. Now they hurried their 
pointer over the boom, got in again, and started 
slashing down the ice with pike-poles and axes, 
on their attempted course to Archie. He was 
a general favorite, partly on his own merits, 
partly on his father’s. But they had to smash 
ice every yard of the way, and the mill is 
three hundred yards down-stream from Archie’s 
hole. 

Mr. Armstrong ran to his store, up near the 
bridge. There the two clerks were Peter and 
John, Archie’s elder brothers. 

“Get out three or four coils of clothes- 
line!’’ the father ordered, and told them what 
to do. 

Half a minute later Peter was running across 
the bridge with one end of a line in hand. He 
passed it below the down-stream uprights of 
the wooden bridge as he went. John paid out 
faster than Peter drew. He spliced on a second 
line, without hindering his brother. 

When Peter reached the opposite shore he ran 
down-stream with his end, while John hurried 
along on the Quesnel side. Soon they had the 
line over Archie. 

They meant that he should grasp it, and be 
drawn, lying down, to safety. But he seemed 
almost unconscious of its touch or of the meaning 
of their shouted directions. 

‘*He is chilled through,’’ said John. 

‘*My arms are frozen down!’’ Archie called. 

They could not hear him, partly because of 
the commotion ashore, partly because his voice 
was weak with chill. 

Peter and John kept sawing the rope just in 
front of their brother. Now all the other 
attempts, which had stopped in hope that the 
line rescue would succeed, were resumed. The 
pointer had progressed fully one hundred yards. 

Peter had a new inspiration. ‘‘Father, I’ll 
go out!’’ he cried. ‘‘John can haul me. I[’ll 
lie down. No, I’ll take a board. Bring me 
two boards !’’ he shouted to the millmen. 

‘Wait, Peter. I’ve thought of a quicker 
way. Safer, too,’? said Mr. Armstrong. ‘‘I 
can’t risk two sons at once.’’ 

He ran toward the mill. Peter got his two 
boards, and stood, resolved not to wait long. 


Isabel, during the fifteen minutes while all 
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was doing by the river, was at home, trying 
to make her mother feel cozy. The girl helped 
her to her favorite chair in the parlor, arranged 
her cushions, poked the open wood-fire to 
brighter blazing, brought fresh flowers from 
the conservatory, and was just settling down 
to read aloud, when the telephone-bell sounded 
her father’s unmistakable ring. Isabel hurried 
to the library. 

‘*Yes, father.’’ 

‘‘Tsabel, take care!’’ were her father’s first 
words. ‘‘Don’t say one word to your mother 
of this. It might be her death. Archie dis- 
obeyed me. He tried to cross. He is in a 
bad hole now. We can see his head. Never 
fear; we shall save him somehow. Now you 
hurry out and tell Hermidas what I order. 
He is to run to the waiting-room, get out two 
toboggans, hurry down-hill with them, and 
pull himself out to Archie by the rope Peter is 
holding. Hermidas is a light man. He will 
be perfectly safe. Tell him to hurry.’’ 

Isabel hooked the receiver on, and went to 
the parlor. 

**Mother, I have to run an errand for father.’’ 
She spoke calmly, as if it were some trivial 
matter of course. 

She hastened to the kitchen. 
Hermidas?”’ she asked of Celestine. 

‘*Hermidas, mam’selle? He is go ’cross wis 
team for load keendlin’ to de mill. ’ Bout five 
minute she’s gone.’’ 

So there was not a man about the place! 
Isabel kept her head, though. Without a sign 
of excitement she took the waiting-room key, 
put her snow-shoeing blanket-coat on, drew 
its hood over her head, and did not run until 
she was beyond sight of her sick mother’s 
window. ‘Then she flew. 

The girl was reproaching herself. Probably 
Archie had not heard her a while ago! She 
should have made sure by running after him. 
And now he might be already dead, because 
a breath of cold air had turned her back. And 
mother? She would not survive the shock of 
losing Archie—if he were lost! 

The tumult in her heart became more dreadful 
when, a3 she ran, she saw the river. That 
little still thing, with black open water below 
it, must be Archie’s head. Those slashers in 
the boat—the crowds on shore—she understood 
it all. And all might be in vain! 

She was a strong, healthy, brave girl—no 
fainting inher! She unlocked the waiting-room 
firmly, hauled out two toboggans in strict obedi- 
ence, and ran to the hilltop. There she saw 
the slide floor trebly streaked by Archie’s run 
down. 

Instantly she understood those marks. Could 
she not go down the same way on a tobog- 
gan? That would save the long drag and 
scramble down the terraces. Time was precious. 
She understood that Archie might die of cold if 
not soon freed. 

Down below stood Peter, his back toward 
her. She did not call to him. He might 
want to stop her. Isabel’s resolution was taken 
now. 

She put one toboggan over the other, pushed 
them into the chute, held by the hand-rail of 
the lower one, and in a second was rushing 
down the slide. 

A shout from across river rose wildly—won- 
der, hope, fear. She was gathering momentum 
with every yard. 

Out on the glare she flew, saw the line, flung 
out her hand, grasped it lightly, pulled it under 
her elbow, and still raced on. 

All her wits were keenly alive. She knew 
she must slow down, else she would run right 
across. She dared not hold hard on the line. 
They saw her move back. The next moment she 
was trailing behind, yet pulled fast, clinging 
still to the hand-rail. A few seconds more 
brought her within ten feet of Archie. There 
she stopped. 

Remaining extended on the ice, she pushed 
off the top toboggan. Then she drew herself 
on the other. She pushed the loose one forward, 
shifted to it, held fast to the rope, stooped 
down. 

‘*Now then, Archie!’’ she said. 

‘Isabel, I can’t move my arms! They are 
frozen down,’’ he said, hoarsely, rolling his 
eyes at her. 

She seized his sleeves in both her strong 
hands. 

Rip! Rip! He was loose. She hauled him 
on the toboggan. 

*‘Now then, John! Pull! Pull!’ she called 
clearly, for she wished to get Archie to the 
Quesnel shore, that he might be revived in the 
village, and not brought home wet, half-dead, 
to alarm his mother. 

One minute later they were with their father. 
He kissed Isabel gratefully, proudly. “Oh, 
but you are my brave girl !”’ 

‘‘Father, it was all my fault! Archie didn’t 
disobey you,’’ and she hastily explained. 

Meantime Mr. Armstrong, with his boy in 
his arms, hurried toward the store. ‘‘He will 
be all right, except some frost-bites. We have 
hot blankets ready. You come in, too, Isabel, 
and get dry things.’’ 

“‘Oh, no, father. I’m not really wet. Mother 
will be anxious. She doesn’t know where I 
am, I must hurry home.’’ 

“Drive my daughter home!’’ called Mr. 
Armstrong to a farmer whose team was before 
the store. ‘‘Hurry, Aleck !’? And Aleck hurried. 


‘‘Where is 
























Isabel was back in the parlor twenty minutes | Archie’s adventure. 
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His frost-bites had needed | sat flew a blazing piece of tarred paper. It 
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after she had left it, and not until Mrs. Arm-/|no explanation—boys being expected to have | was too low to strike the roof, but blew right 
strong had regained health did she learn of | them in winter about Quesnel. 





G IRE in an ice-house seems 
= an incongruity, yet it is 
a common danger, as high 
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break to a saddle-board twenty- 
four feet above the plate, level 
with the eaves. As the houses 





insurance rates testify. The huge 

wooden shell, empty for much of the year, 
grills tinder-dry under the summer sun. A 
spark from a locomotive or a careless workman’s 
pipe may sow the seed of a conflagration that 
will devour the entire structure. If empty, 
only charred timbers and twisted irons strew 
its site; if full, the great block of ice-cakes, a 
winter’s toil, smoke-ruined, cinder-sprinkled 
and shelterless, dwindles and dissolves and falls 
apart for weeks, until the last particle has 
returned to its parent lake or river. 

The Passaconaway houses are among the 
largest on the Kennebec. On the pleasant 
August afternoon I spent about them, a five- 
master was loading for New York. I watched 
the glassy cubes slide out upon the ‘‘gigs’’ of 
the lowering-machines, drop to the proper 
track, glide along to the scales, and presently 
disappear in the hold. In front lay the broad 
blue river, with chugging motor-boats, lazy 
sails and occasional tugs towing rafts and 
schooners. 

Everything went like clockwork under the 
supervision of Paul Darrow, the energetic su- 
perintendent. This is the story he told me about 
the fire of nine years before: 

‘‘The last of July twenty-two thousand tons 
remained of the thirty we had crammed almost 
to our roofs the previous winter. A cool season 
had made shipments slow. 

“On the 27th the white four-master, Made- 
leine Neil, just launched at Bath, towed up on 
the flood for her first cargo, nineteen hundred 
tons for Baltimore. She made a gallant show 
that sunny summer day, alive with people, 
flags flying and band playing. Our company 
had built her, and I owned a sixty-fourth. 
Naturally I was interested to look her over 
after she had tied up at the wharf. 

**At four o’clock the towboat and excursion 
steamers left with tooting whistles. At six 
another tug brought her crew. Over the rail 
they tumbled with their clothes- 
bags—eight tall, fair Norwegians 
and a short, curly-haired negro 
cook. Soon they were stowed 
away in forecastle and galley. 

‘*She was to load the next morn- 
ing. That day my men were busy 
at another plant five miles up- 
river. Only one, Edson Corey, 
had been helping me hay on my 
farm a hundred rods back from 
the houses. That night we were 
both tired out, and slept soundly. 

‘* A little after two I was roused 
by a shouting. I jumped out of 
bed. A dim, tremulous glow filled 
the room. 

‘**Fire! Fire! Turn out!’ 
somebody was yelling. It was 
Corey, bareheaded, under my 
window. 

‘¢*Packard’s mill is burning, 
and the sparks are flying toward 
the houses!’ cried he. Perhaps I 
didn’t dress in a hurry! Three 
minutes found us both running 
for the long row of buildings, 
square and black against the red 
blaze behind them. 

‘*The mill was a big wood work- 
ing establishment on the opposite 
shore. Building and yards were 
full of all kinds of lumber, from 
shingles to heavy plank. A glance 
told me that it was doomed. 
Trouble was ahead for us, too. 
The strong west wind was driving 
long, flickering fire tongues over 
the stream, at this point about five 
hundred feet wide. 

‘*Burning shingles and blazing 
fragments of tarred paper dropped 
freely on our side. The sparks 
were flying over the ice - house 
roofs, which were dry and inflammable. We 
had no hydrants or fire-hose. Water-buckets 
would have been about as useful as thimbles. 
But we must try to prevent the flames from 
spreading if they caught the roofs. We wrenched 
the padlock off the tool-house, got brooms, and 
made for the cleat-ladder behind the first build- 
ing. 
‘* Aboard the schooner things were decidedly 
exciting. Sparks rained through her rigging 
and upon her decks. The Norwegians were 
working like beavers. Some were putting out 
little fires that had caught here and there. 
Others were casting off lines, and getting ready 
to warp the vessel out. I could look to them 
for no help in saving the houses; their hands 
were already full. 

**Soon Corey and I stood on the first build- 
ing. Each roof ran sharply up with a single 


were each sixty feet wide, it was 
thirty feet from eaves to center ; hence, in advan- 


the eaves would have to climb twenty-four feet, 
a fairly difficult task. As the houses touched 


seven sharp ridges, with valleys between. 

**In the first valley several little fires were 
already blazing along the edges of the shingles 
and on the tarred paper covering the bottom. 
It was not difficult to master these with our 
brooms. But as fast as we beat them out, 
others kept catching. It really was more than 
one man could do to look out for a single valley. 
Meanwhile what would happen in the other 
five? I groaned. We were only two, and here 
was work for a dozen. 

‘*The wind veered up-river; the sparks no 
longer fell on the roofs. We beat out the last 
fire in that valley, and attempted to scale the 
next ridge. Corey, with rubber boots, soon 
reached the saddle-board. But I had on shoes, 
their soles glazed by the hay stubble. 

**T tried to follow, and rolled back. Again I 
essayed the steep slant, with no better success. 
It was maddening. The roofs beyond might 
be burning up; every second was precious. 

‘**Hurry! Half a dozen places are afire 
below!’ Corey shouted. That made me des- 
perate. A quick run, and I gained the ridge 
beside him. Soon the fires in the second valley 
were extinguished. 

‘*Corey scaled the next slope. He had 
noticed my handicap, and as soon as he be- 
strode the saddle-board, he reached down his 
broom-handle. I caught it, and was speedily 
at the top. 
and we put these out very quickly. On gaining 
the ridge beyond, we were overjoyed to see that 
the hollow beneath was dark. 

** *T’Il look over the other valleys,’ said Corey. 
‘You wait here.’ 

‘**T sat astride the fourth saddle-board. 
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“| WAS ASTRIDE THE SADDLE-BOARD, CLUTCHING IT 


TO PREVENT MY REELING.” 


danger appeared to be over. The wind was 
now driving the sparks well up-river. I began 
to hope that, after all, we might save the 
buildings. In the foretop of the Madeleine 
Neil a little blaze was flickering. A dark 
figure suddenly appeared and beat it out. The 
Norwegians were doing their work well. 
‘*Corey clattered back over the roofs. 
*** All right beyond!’ he shouted, cheerfully. 
| ‘I’ll watch things from the next ridge.’ 
| ‘*In a jiffy he was back on the third saddle- 
board. And then, just as we were feeling quite 
| encouraged, everything changed for the worst. 
| ‘The wind swooped round toward us. The 





| mill was burning furiously, and we were show- | 


ered with red-hot cinders. Before we could 


| pened that saved us the trouble of deciding. 
| ‘**Straight toward the house on which Corey 


5 | blew down the shingles. 


cing that distance to gain the summit, a man at 


one another, the roof presented a succession of | 


There were only two fires below, | 


|make up our minds what to do, a thing hap- | 


| into the front opening from which the ice is 
| taken. 
‘*Dry hay two feet deep covered the contents. 
| Instantly the whole interior was ablaze, and the 
| fire streamed out of the ventilator. Fanned by 
| the wind, it burst from under the eaves and 
It was a furnace, a 
|roaring voleano. The buildings were fated. 
| 'The best we could hope for was to save our 
| lives. 

‘The valley between us seethed with flame. 
Corey could not get to me nor I to him. He 
| waved his hand despairingly, threw down his 
| broom, and dropped back behind the saddle- 
board. I knew he was making for the ladder. 
He could do nothing else. 

‘*For an instant the suddenness of the disaster 
paralyzed me. My escape was cut off. How 


could I regain the cleats through that fiery 
| gulf? 


‘*T cast my broom aside. The flames were 
racing up the shingles toward me. They licked 
my foot as I drew it up and slid down into the 
next valley. At the other end of the roofs was 
a second ladder. To gain it I must scale three 
more ridge-poles ; and I could no longer depend 
on Corey, with his rubber boots and friendly 
broom. 

‘* Around me blazed little fires. But it was 
not these I feared so much as the raging fur- 
nace underneath. Doors close to the eaves con- 
nected the houses, and the flames would run 
rapidly from one to another. 
| ‘*Up the steep shingles I scrambled desper- 
lately. Almost at the top my foot slipped, and 
back I tumbled. My efforts to arrest myself 
only tore my nails and drew blood from my 
finger-ends. In an instant I was on my feet, 
hastened by the scorching of a fire into which 
I had rolled. The roof behind me danced with 
flame. I must not slip again. 

**Once more I sprang madly up, and after 
ja fearful struggle gained the top. For a 
moment I rested, panting. But I could not 
stop there. A roaring underneath told that 
| that house also was on fire. 

‘*Tf I could gain the next ridge, I had a fair 
chance of escaping. At the rear end of the 
valley beyond it was the top of the cleat-ladder. 
I looked down. The trough under me was all 
| aflame; if I fell back into it I was a dead man. 
| ***Take off your shoes !’ 
| ‘The words seemed almost as distinct as if a 
| voice had spoken. I did not need to have them 
| repeated. Tearing off shoes and stockings, I 
prepared for a last-ditch 
fight. 

‘“‘Whish! Out of the 
ventilator ten feet away 
rushed the fire. Already 
the roof was growing hot. 
I dared not stay a second 
longer. With an unuttered 
prayer, I stood up, balanced 
myself, ran rapidly down 
the crackling shingles, 
leaped the burning paper, 
and raced up the farther 
slope. Almost before I real- 
ized it, I was astride the 
saddle-board, clutching it 
to prevent my reeling. 

‘*For a few seconds, with 
eyes closed, I gasped for 
breath. I must rest, if my 
life paid the forfeit. When 
I opened my eyes I looked 
straight into the glare from 
the burning mill. Across 
it the schooner’s topmasts 
were passing slowly. The 
Norwegians, favored by tide 
and current, were warping 
the vessel out. 

‘*Seorched, breathless, ex- 
hausted, I sat astride the 
ridge - pole, gazing down 
stupidly. Smoke from the 
burning hay was drifting 
through the valley. Along 
its bottom ran a seam of 
fire. I came to myself. I 
must gain the ladder top 
before the flames cut me off. 

‘*T hitched along to the 
inshore end of the saddle- 
board. Already the wooden 
cleat in the valley bottom 
above the ladder was 
| blazing. Down the shingles I shuffled cau- 
tiously, clinging with palms and bare soles. I 
was close to the edge. A fall would dash me 
to pieces on the ledges fifty feet below. 

‘*Now for it. I cast my coat over the broad- 
ening band of fire at the valley end, threw my- 
self on the scorching cloth, backed over the 
edge, and felt with my toes for the first cleat. 
The fire puffed out into my face, burning hair 
and eyelashes; but I clung hard, and was soon 
below the ice tier. It didn’t take me long to 
reach the ground, 

**T found that Corey had got down without 
injury. The schooner was anchored safely in 
the river and her crew soon put out the flames 
| on board. The houses, however, and the ice 
| within them, were a total loss; but the com- 
| pany was in the business to stay, and that fall 
we built them up anew.’’ 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
he peace of rural New York seems more 
homelike to the widow of President Palma 
than the tropical uncertainties of Cuba. Mrs. 
Palma has lately decided to spend the rest of 
her life in Central Valley, where her husband 
taught school during his period of exile. 
n excitement even sane persons do curious 
things. It is related that a bald-headed man 
was accosted on the deck of the sinking Republic 
by a woman with streaming hair, who, in dis- 
tress, wantedacomb. ‘‘I looked at her sadly,’’ 
the man reports, ‘‘then I took off my hat.’’ 
He who quotes should be careful. Not long 
ago an English paper applied to a well- 
known and very religious member of Parlia- 
ment Milton’s lines, 
“deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care.” 
It is a part of the poet’s description of 
Beelzebub. pe 
hen the bodies of Mr. Cheney, the Ameri- 
can consul, and his wife, who were killed 
at Messina, were brought to New York, four 
thousand Italians formed the funeral procession 
which marched from the steamer through the 
city. It was a touching and graceful tribute, 
and a token of the sympathy between this 
country and Italy. 


t is always gratifying to meet a person who 
is contented with his lot. For that reason it 
would be delightful to make the acquaintance 
of the woman who lately had the last word in 
a brief suffragist controversy. The writer 
of a suffragist communication in a newspaper 
wrote, sadly, that ‘‘woman is nothing but a 
female relative of a man; the man is the noun, 
the woman is the preposition.’’ ‘Well, what 
do I care?’’ was the triumphant retort. ‘‘The 
preposition governs the noun.’’ 
Aste in a New England high school, 
whose picture appeared in the papers in a 
sweater ornamented with the school initial, 
has been ordered by a judge to leave school 
and go to work to support his seventeen-year- 
old wife and their baby. The boy is a promi- 
nent athlete, as the initial indicates. He met 
his wife a year ago at a high-school dance in 
a neighboring town, and they were married 
without the knowledge of the bride’s parents. 
There are some suggestions here for discussions 
at teachers’ conventions, mothers’ meetings and 
women’s clubs. ihe 
 engee from the whole country are not all 
in, but the report of the Red Cross Christ- 
mas stamp committee of New York indicates 
to some extent the popular interest in the work 
of fighting tuberculosis. The proceeds from 
the sale of the stamps, it will be recalled, are 
to be used for assisting in stamping out the 
‘white plague.’’ More than a million and a 
half stamps were sold in New York City, anda 
net profit of more than eleven thousand dollars 
was made. Next year, when the purpose of 
the little red and white Christmas and New- 
year greetings is better known, the sale will 
doubtless be much greater. 
ecretary Straus does not believe in wrench- 
ing the contract labor law out of its legiti- 
mate function of protecting American labor. 
He has recently admitted to the United States 
a Canadian girl who desired to enter a training- 
school for nurses. Because all the girls who 
take the training-course are allowed a small 
’ eompensation, she was at first denied admis- 
sion, as a contract laborer. The Secretary 
remarks that training-schools for nurses are 
among the most humane of educational institu- 
tions, and the fact that certain work is required 
as a part of the training, and certain compen- 
sation allowed for it, does not make the student 
a contract laborer. 


lizabethan drama seems to show that three 

hundred years ago the public laughed at 
insanity and madness. Since then we have come 
to such a sympathetic understanding of the 
insane mind that we cannot laugh at its incon- 
gruities. It may be that by similar growth we 
shall cease to laugh at the temporary insanity 
of drunken men. Mr. Rider Haggard, who 
has made a scientific study of inebriety in 
England, suggests that one way to encourage 
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temperance is to cease regarding drunk- 
enness as a joke. The two things will 
be parallel manifestations of a general 
improvement ; a right-minded attitude 
toward all aspects of drunkenness and 
a finer sense of humor will be charac- 
teristic of the same stage of civilization. 
oe and legal associations in New 
York are among the latest advo- 
cates of a reform in the use of expert 
testimony. They urge that experts be 
more fairly treated by lawyers in the 
court-room, that they be paid officers of 
the court and not hirelings of the client. 
The proposed change, if enforced by 
legislation, would do away with the 
unfair advantage lying with the richer 
litigant, and would relieve the expert 
of the temptation to testify rather in 
his employer’s interests than in the interests of 
scientific truth. 
* © 


DAISY AND RAIN -DROPS. 


When I feel them pelting down, 
I’m glad to be a flower! 
Anna Murray Larned. 


* © 


REESTABLISHING THE PRINCIPLES. 


f Mr. Elihu Root had never done anything 
| else to make his name known to the public, 

the speech in which he accepted his election 
as Senator from the State of New York would 
in itself be sufficient to establish his fitness for 
that position. 

It was simple, modest, courteous and straight- 
forward, and as it set forth the political princi- 
ples which have governed the speaker in the 
past and are to govern him in his new duties, 
it has justly attracted wide attention. 

The increase in population and the growth of 
commerce and industry have led to an intricacy 
of social and business life which, in turn, 
imposes great burdens upon the national gov- 
ernment. The limit of capacity to bear these 
burdens is not far distant, and if government 
is to be effective, it is necessary that the states 
themselves must perform their own duties faith- 
fully and wisely. 

The just balance of government is only to be 
maintained, Mr. Root believes, by hearty 
codperation between the states and the nation. 
If the states neglect to perform duties which 
affect the people of all the other states, it is 
inevitable that the powers of the national gov- 
ernment will be stretched to cover the deficiency ; 
and that means destroying the balance which 
the founders of the republic sought. 

Moreover, there are duties which states owe 
to their neighbors. In regard to these there 
ought to be amicable agreement. Two states, 
for example, which use a common harbor, are 
equally interested in preserving it from pollu- 
tion, and ought to do it without the necessity of 
intervention by the government at Washington. 

On the initiative and referendum and- the 
popular election of United States Senators, Mr. 
Root expressed himself with perfect frankness. 
He is opposed to all of them as tending to 
weaken the state legislatures; and to weaken 
a lawmaking body is not the way to improve 
its personnel. 

‘‘Ultimately and in the last analysis,’’ said 
Mr. Root, ‘‘we must come down for successful 
government to the due performance of the 
citizens’ duty at the polls’’—a proposition that 
is hard to disprove. 


THE POWER OF AN IDEA. 
hile a thirteen - year-old French girl 
was tending her father’s sheep in 1425 
there came into her mind the idea that 
she was born to restore her king to his throne. 

The English kings claimed France by right 
of succession, and at that time the English 
armies held possession of the northern part of 
the country. 

The idea planted in the mind of this little 
girl, known to history as Joan of Are, grew 
and expanded till it took possession of her 
whole being. By the time she was seventeen 
she could resist it no longer, and sought out 
her king to tell him about it and ask permission 
to fight the English. She said later, ‘‘I came 
on behalf of our Lord God to save the kingdom 
of France. It is for this that I was born.’’ 

Her idea that the king could regain his pos- 
sessions was so vital that it spread and took 
possession of the king himself and of thousands 
of other Frenchmen, as it had taken control of 
her. Although the king had no money and no 
army, a force of several thousand men was 
raised, equipped, and sent under her command 
to assist the people of Orleans; who were resist- 
ing the advance of the English into the center 
of France. 

Although untrained in military affairs, Joan 
led the army with such success that the English 
were routed and Orleans was saved. This 
victory turned the tide of the hundred years’ 
war that had been beating on the shores of 
France and threatening the destruction of the 
French nation. 

There are no other achievements in human 
history which can be compared with the mar- 
velous deeds of this girl. She was honored for 
a brief time because of them, but was anxious 





to go back to her home, to tend her father’s 
sheep. The English finally took her prisoner, 
and in response to their urging, she was burned 
at the stake at the age of nineteen. 

Joan has lately been canonized by the Church 
of Rome, not on account of her military achieve- 
ments, but in recognition of her saintly char- 
acter. France has long regarded her as one of 
its greatest national figures, and the world has 
wondered that so much could be done through 
so weak an instrument. 
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EASTERN EPITAPH. 


A furloughed soldier, here I sleep, from battle spent, 
And in the resurrection I shall strike my tent. 
From the Persian. 
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A VALUABLE ASSET. 


ll other problems in regard to the oppor- 
tunities, occupations, rights and privileges 
of women shrink into economic insignifi- 

cance beside the problem of women’s training 
for administrators of the homes of the world. 
‘**Kighty per cent. of man’s income is spent for 
living expenses,’’ declares a woman statistician 
who handles figures carefully. ‘‘ Shall not 
women who spend the greater portion of this 
income be trained in its expenditure ?’’ 

The economic basis of prosperous family life 
is wise spending and wise saving on the part 
of the home-maker. Just as the land and the 
mine are the true sources of national wealth, so 
are the kitchen and the sewing-room the true 
sources of the wealth of the family—both in 
money and in happinesss. 

The nation is spending vast sums in teaching 
men to farm scientifically, in conserving the 
natural resources of the land, in developing its 
possibilities by fertilization and irrigation. 
Meanwhile the farmer’s wife and daughters 
must ‘‘ muddle through’’ as best they can— 
snatching such help for their great task as they 
can get from the women’s columns of news- 
papers and magazines, and from their own 
experiments with chickens and breakfast foods, 
with underclothing and babies. 

**Who is the greatest woman?’’ was once 
asked of two hundred Western school-teachers. 
The answer which pleased them most was this: 
‘*The wife of a Missouri farmer of small means 
who makes a comfortable and happy home for 
a family of boys and girls, and finds time to 
improve herself.’’ 

It has dawned upon the American people 
of late years that they can make gardens of 
deserts. They are now perceiving that they 
can grow trees as they grow corn and wheat. 
Presently they will learn that the wise, scientific 
home-maker must be produced by scientific edu- 
cation, and when she is once established she will 
bea most important economic asset of the nation. 


* ¢ 


“LIKE LINCOLN.” 


ew readers of this page ever met the 
great President whose life and work have 
been of late commemorated. Few of his 
contemporaries, it may be, really knew him. 
But as we study the composite portrait painted 
by his friends, some lineament or expression 
always recalls a man whom we of the present 
have known. ‘‘Suchaone,’’ we say, ‘‘was like 
Lincoln.’’ 

The thoughts of one man go back to the master 
of a country school; inflexible, yet generous; 
circumscribed as to knowledge, it may be, but 
so ready to share his little fund, and so earnest 
to go beyond it, that he became a stimulating 
as well as an informing force. Another man is 
reminded of the proprietor of a ‘‘general store,’’ 
one who could listen patiently to many foolish 
words and wipe them all out with a bit of folk- 
lore or an old-wives’ saying. And another calls 
to mind the minister, never successful, as the 
world goes, who saw a sin to be hated, but a 
sinner to be loved, and who was never less than 
patient and wise and kind. 

If we have learned anything of the real 
Lincoln, it is to know that such indirect trib- 
utes are those he would have valued. Divinely 
modest as he was, he would never have admitted 
that they could apply to him. Yet we know 
that they do; and we know that so long as we 
cherish the memory of men ‘‘like Lincoln,’’ 
we shall never permit the nation to fall far 
below the ideal of that republic which Lincoln 
loved. 
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PRICES OF MEAT. 


lhe price of meat is a matter that comes 

T home to almost every family. Much 

interest, therefore, attaches to certain fig- 

ures which appear in the latest report of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Five great centers of population—London, 
Paris, Berlin, New York and Chicago—were 
selected for comparison, during the years 1906 
and 1907, of the wholesale prices of high grades 
of beef and other meats. 

The London market is supplied from all 
quarters of the globe. In 1906 English beef 
averaged about one cent a pound more than the 
American product; but in 1907 the two grades 
sold at the same price, and toward the end of 
the year American beef was slightly the higher. 
Scotch beef is regarded as the highest grade of 
all, and usually sells at a cent a pound more 
than English or American. The prices varied 








from nine and one-half cents to fourteen and 
three-quarters. At the same time, prices in 
New York were eight and one-quarter cents, 
and in Chicago eight and one-half. 

In Berlin prices are always much higher, 
averaging just about twice as much as in 
Chicago. From fifteen to eighteen cents are 
the usual figures. 

In Paris little mature beef is sold. The French 
prefer veal. Such beef as does come into the 
market sells at prices approximately the same 
as in London. 

Good veal sells in Chicago at eleven cents; 
in New York at fourteen; in London at fifteen 
to sixteen; in Berlin at twenty to twenty-three ; 
and in Paris at nineteen to twenty. 

In all the cities mentioned, except Berlin, 
mutton averages about a cent a pound more 
than beef, although much less is eaten. America 
has an advantage of from three to five cents a 
pound. 

The best pork averages three cents a pound 
more in London than in America, and five or 
six cents more in Paris. In Berlin prices are 
about the same as in London. 
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THE SUCCESSION OF PRESIDENTS. 


r. Taft will be the guest of Mr. Roosevelt 
in the White House for the twenty-four 
hours preceding his inauguration as 

President next Thursday, March 4th. 

It would be rash to say that the social friend- 
liness thus betokened between an outgoing and 
incoming President is unique, yet it certainly is 
unusual, 

Thomas Jefferson, for example, who was 
promoted to the presidency from the vice-presi- 
dency, did not even go from the White House 
to the Capitol, but walked from his boarding- 
house accompanied by a company of Virginia 
artillery. President Adams not only was not 
present at the simple ceremonies of inauguration, 
but was not in Washington. He had left the 
city early in the morning on his way back to 
his Massachusetts home. 

The unfriendliness of Adams and Jefferson 
was as notable as the friendliness of Roosevelt 
and Taft. For an example of closeness of rela- 
tion similar to that which now exists between 
the retiring and incoming Presidents, one must 
go back to the time of Jackson and Van Buren. 
General Jackson and his successor rode from 
the White House together in a phaeton drawn 
by four gray horses and attended by a military 
escort. Jackson sat uncovered on the platform 
while Van Buren delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress and took the oath of office. 

The recent custom, whether the two men are 
friendly or not, has been for the new President 
to go to the White House at eleven o’clock on 
March 4th, and drive to the Capitol with the 
outgoing President, escorted by military com- 
panies and political clubs. The obligation of 
official courtesy is respected, even though the 
men may not have been previously acquainted, 
or though they may belong to different parties. 
Mr. Cleveland acted as the personal escort to 
his successor, Mr. Harrison, in 1889; and in 
1893 Mr. Harrison appeared in the same capac- 
ity with Mr. Cleveland. 
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hen Peter Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, 
decided in 1170 to lead a life of poverty 
devoted to study of the Scriptures and preaching, 
he had no idea that in 1909 there would be a society 
on the other side of the world, in a continent then 
undiscovered, for the propagation of the faith that 
he taught. Waldo was one of the earliest of the 
Protestants, and his followers were persecuted 
for their belief for many centuries. It is only 
about fifty years since they were allowed to wor- 
ship freely in Italy. There are Waldensian 
ehurches in France, Argentina, Mexico and the 
United States, but their greatest strength is in 
Italy, where about one-third of the small Protestant 
population is connected with them. They had a 
building in Messina, worth about thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars, that was wrecked by the recent 
earthquake. American Waldensians have been 
asked to assist the suffering people. 
ld age does not seem to incapacitate the 
English clergyman. The Rev. W. W. Wing- 
field, vicar of the established church in Gulval, 
Penzance, recently celebrated his ninety- fifth 
birthday and the seventy-fifth anniversary of his 
appointment to his present living. He is still able 
to preach and write with much vigor. There are 
half a dozen other clergymen who have been in 
charge of their churches for more than sixty years, 
and a tenure of forty years is quite common. The 
longest service on record is that of a vicar of Rick- 
mansworth, who held the living for eighty-one 
years, from 1589 to 1670. Perhaps if the churches 
chose their vicars as the American churches choose 
their pastors there would be more frequent 
changes. os 
pene explorers are making interesting dis- 
eoveries on the supposed site of ancient 
Jericho, near the Dead Sea, having recently un- 
covered the city wall, a structure built in three 
parts—a rock foundation, a body of rubble, and a 
top of clay bricks. The wall as a whole was some 
thirty feet in height, and although, like the wall 
that preceded it, it might have fallen at the sound 
of Joshua’s trumpets, it appears that an ordinary 
assailant would have found it hard to pass. 


ow many persons give a thought to the fate of 
the crew of a wrecked steamer after it is 
known that their lives were saved? That sym- 
pathy should follow them beyond the deck of the 
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vessel that saves them was shown by the remarks 
of the British consul in New York to the crew of 
the wrecked Republic. The men had lost every- 
thing but the clothes on their backs. The consul 
told them that their pay ceased the moment the 
Republic sank, but that they would be taken back 
to Liverpool, where they shipped. Those in need 
of clothing would have it supplied by the company 
without cost, and money would be advanced to 
those without it, to be deducted from the sum due 
them when they were paid in the home port. 
Continued employment by the company could not 
be promised them. They lost their surplus cloth- 
ing and money when the ship went down, and they 
also lost their situation and their chance of imme- 
diate reémployment, and were not able to get the 
full amount due them till they had lost a week or 
ten days more crossing the ocean again. All this 
is in accordance with the ordinary practise, but it is 
one of the perils of the sea of which the landsman 
seldom thinks. 
* ¢ 


“MAKING GOOD.” 


lice Eames walked into the library, an open 
letter in her hand. 

“Tom has written to ask me to go to the Junior 
Prom at Hillsover, mother,” she said, and there 
was a queer little catch in her voice. 

Mrs. Eames looked up from her book. “How 
delightful, my dear!” she cried, enthusiastically. 
“You’ve looked forward so much to going, I know, 
and now you shall have the prettiest gown we can 
plan together.” 

“But I’m not going,” answered the girl, and the 
little catch had turned into a genuine sob. 

“Not going!” exclaimed Mrs. Eames, in aston- 
ishment. ‘“‘Why, what is the matter? Tell me! 
I thought you and Tom were such good friends.” 

“We were, mother!” cried Alice. “And it was 
something more, for at Christmas Tom told me he 
cared for me, and I promised —” her voice broke 
again. “But he’s in with the swiftest set in col- 
lege, Ted Lanham and Joe Grover and all those 
rich boys that were in prep school with him. I 
told him that he would have to break with them if 
he wanted me.” 

“What has he done now?” demanded her mother. 
“T had heard nothing.” 

“No, I didn’t tell you,” answered the girl. “I 
was so hurt that I couldn’t. It was just the silliest 
sort of scrape, what dad would call sophomoric. 
A lot of his fraternity drove to Lebanon, and 
drank more than they should, and then had a 
general smash-up at one of the dance halls there. 
I heard something about it. I asked Tom, and he 
told me—straight. He never lies, you know. I 
was angry and disappointed, of course, and said 
so.” Alice lifted her head proudly. “And that’s 
all there is about it.” 

“Don’t you think that you’re a little hard on 
Tom, girlie?” asked Mrs. Eames; wistfully. 
“Aren’t you going to give him another chance?” 

“Yes, mother,” replied Alice, firmly, “but not 
the chance of the girl who sells her forgiveness 
just for the sake of a good time. He’d despise me 
if I was like that, and I’d despise myself, too. 
I’m going up-stairs to write him that I can’t go!” 
And she walked out of the room, her head still 
nobly erect. 

The letter, so hard to write, reached Tom as he 
sat in his uncle’s study wrestling with the pro- 
fessor over an intricate bit of calculus, and his 
face dropped dolefully as he read it. 

“When do you expect Miss Eames?” Professor 
Lee inquired, pleasantly. 

For answer Tom held out the letter in silence; 
then, when his uncle had finished reading it, he 
said: 

“It’s all that fool Lebanon parade. No glad 
rags for mine this prom! Alice is great, I know, 
but she’s the sort of girl that’s dreadfully hard on 
a fellow.” 

“But that’s just the kind of a woman a man 
wants,” answered his uncle. “It’s the woman 
who sets standards almost out of our reach who 
makes us grow.” The professor’s eyes softened 
as he looked across his study to the picture of a 
woman who had at once made life hard and very, 
very beautiful for him. ‘“‘If Helen of Troy set 
the world at war, she made men heroes,’” he 
quoted, slowly. Then he added, with a quizzical 
glance at his nephew, “Tom, ‘it’s up to you!’” 

“Youw’re dead right, Uncle Ned!” cried Tom, a 
new light of determination coming into his face. 
“It is ‘up to me,’ and—I’m going to make good!” 
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THE FIRST STEP. 


unt Cynthia, entering the room unheard, looked 

for a moment with keen, kind eyes at three 

young bewildered figures at the window. Then 
she spoke briskly: 

“Land sakes, Agnes, did you forget to get up 
this morning? Your hair looks like a rat’s nest. 
And has Frances lost her thimble? And when was 
this room dusted last?” 

The girls glanced at each other and then at her. 
Could it be possible that Aunt Cynthia did not 
know? Louise, her voice queer and muffled, put 
the question: 

“Don’t you know, Aunt Cynthia?” 

“Know what?” Aunt Cynthia was cheerfully 
non-committal. 

“That father has—failed.” In spite of herself 
Louise’s voice choked over the word. ‘““We—we 
were talking it over—what we could do, I mean.” 

“T can tell you something to do right straight 
away,” Aunt Cynthia replied. “Go and brush 
your hair and put on clean shirt-waists, and get 
this room in order. Clear thinking inside and 
mussiness outside never go together. Trot off, 
every one of you, and make yourselves pretty.” 

Half-provoked and half-ashamed, they obeyed. 
Fifteen minutes later three girls in fresh shirt- 
waists and dainty ties reappeared in the library. 
Frances, who was ready first, had set the room in 
order, and put a brass bowl of nasturtiums on the 
table. In spite of themselves, the girls looked 
more hopefully at each other, Aunt Cynthia 
nodded, 

“Now go to work and talk all you want,” she 
said. “Don’t worry—it will come out all right. 
And you take my advice—when you get in a hard 
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place you be sure you’re all neat and fresh before 
you sit down to think it out. 
every time. I don’t know anything that sort of 
freshens your mind up more than washing your 
face and putting on a clean collar. There, now, 
I’ve got to run on. Good luck to you! I'll come 
in to-morrow to hear your plans. Send me your 
laundry bills for a while. I want to be sure you 
take my advice!” 

The door closed, and Aunt Cynthia was gone. 

Things did “come out right” in time, although 
there were hard passages sometimes by the way. 
Long afterward Frances reminded Aunt Cynthia 
of her advice. 

**I do believe there is something in it,’”’ she said, 
thoughtfully. “Maybe it is because you respect 
yourself more and feel more worth while.” 

Aunt Cynthia smiled inscrutably. 
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NOAH WEBSTER’S SPELLING. 


ae Webster was the pioneer in reformed spell- 
ing. In his biography of the great “American 
Johnson,” Horace E. Scudder quotes a few para- 
graphs from the preface of “A Collection of Essays 
and Fugitive Writings on Moral, Historical, Politi- 
eal, and Literary Subjects,” which Webster pub- 
lished a few years after the first edition of the 
“Spelling Book.” 


Duting Ge course of ten or twelv yeers I hav 
been laboring to correct popular errors, and to 
assist my yung brethren in the road to truth and 
virtue; my publications for theez purposes hav 
been numerous; much time haz been spent, which 
I do not regret, and much censure incurred, which 
my hart tells me I do not deserv. The influence 
of a yung writer cannot be so powerful or extensiv 
az that of an established karacter. 

I am attached to America by berth, education, 
and habit, but abuv all, by a philosophical view of 
her situation, and the superior vantages she 
enjoys, for augmenting the sum of social happi- 
ee PF 

The man who admits that the change of ‘‘house- 
bonde,” “‘mynde,” ‘“‘ygone,” “moneth,” into 
“husband,” “mind,” “gone,” “month,” iz an im- 
proovment, must acknowledge also the riting of 
‘helth,” “breth,” “‘rong,” “tung,” “‘munth,” to be 
an improovment. There is no alternativ. Every 
possible reezon that could ever be offered for 
altering the spelling of wurds, stil exists in full 
force ; and if a gradual reform should not be made 
in our language, it will proov that we are less under 
the influence of reezon than our ancestors. 
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HE REMEMBERED. 


oets are more apt to be modest than self-assert- 
ive. In his biography of T. B. Aldrich, Mr. 
Ferris Greenslet tells a story of the youth of 
the poet, showing that he, for one, believed in him- 
self. Aldrich had dropped into a publisher’s office 
with a copy of verses in his pocket. The publisher, 
who was also the editor of a magazine, was absent. 
_The young poet sat down and waited. Presently 
his eye fell upon a memorandum-book lying there, 
spread out like a morning newspaper, and almost 
in spite of himself he read: 
“Don’t forget to see the binder.” 
“Don’t forget to mail E. his contract.” 
“Don’t forget H.’s proofs.” 


It makes a difference | 


| For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. 
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PRIZE FOOD 


PALATABLE, ECONOMICAL, NOURISHING. 








A Nebraska woman has outlined the prize food 
in a few words, and that from personal experience. 
She writes 

“After our long experience with Grape-Nuts, I 
cannot say enough in its favor. We have used 
this food almost continually for seven years. 

“We sometimes tried other advertised breakfast 
foods but we invariably returned to Grape-Nuts 
as the most palatable, economical and nourishing 
of all. 


Postum and Grape-Nuts, I was a nervous wreck. 


interest in life. 

“After using Grape-Nuts a short time I began 
to improve and all these ailments have disappeared 
and now I am a well woman. My two children 
have been almost raised on Grape-Nuts, which 
they eat three times a day. 
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T Men’: 
83.50 Shoes Than Any Other Manufactur 
is because I give the wearer the benefit of the most 

complete organization of trained experts and skilled 
shoemakers in the country. 

The selection of the leathers for each part of the shoe, and 
every detail of the making in every department, is looked after 
y the best shoemakers in the shoe industry 
If I could show = how carefully W. L. Douglas shoes are 
made, you would then understand why they hold their shape, 
fit better, and wear longer than any other make 
My Method of Tanning the Soles makes them More 
Flerible and Longer Wearing than any others. 
Shoes for Every ember of the Family, 
Men, Boys, Won Misses and Children. 

‘or sale by shoe dealers everywhere. 
None genuine without W. L. Douglas 
CAUTION ! name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. Catalogue mailed > 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 167 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





















An inspiration seized upon the youth; he took a 
pa. and at the tail of this long list of ‘don’t 
orgets” he wrote: } 

“Don’t forget to accept A.’s poem.” 

He left his manuscript on the table and departed. 
That afternoon, when the publisher glanced over 
his memoranda, he was not a little astonished at | 
the last item; but his sense of humor was so 
strong that he did accept the poem, although it 
required a strong sense of humor to do that, and 
sent the lad a check for it. But the verses remain 
to this day unprinted. 
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NO OCCASION FOR ALARM. 


n Civil War times it was said of Roddy’s cavalry 
that it was ‘“‘always more ready to run than to 
fight.”” Whether there was any truth in this im- 


putation, the author of “A Soldier’s Letters to | 
Charming Nellie’ declines to say, but his magna- | 


nimity is not proof against telling an amusing 
story at the regiment’s expense. 


A railroad-train passing through Alabama car- 
ried a large number of soldiers. One at the front 
end of a car — rose to his feet, gun in hand, 
and inquired in a loud voice if there was any 
member of Roddy’s regiment on board. 

No one answering, he repeated the inquiry with 
an earnestness that demanded response, and im- 
mediately a little fellow at the other end of the 
ear rose, and modestly acknowledged himself a 
member of the regiment. 

“That’s all right, then,” said the inquirer, with 
an air of great relief, as he cocked his gun and 

ked the muzzle out the window. ‘I just wanted 

0 — not to be scared, honey, for I ain’t a 
bit mad. I’m only gwine ter pop a cap.” 


® © 
DEFOE’S DENUNCIATION. 


t is evident, from the comment below, found in 
“Gleanings After Time,” that there is nothing 
new to be said on the great “‘servant-girl question.” | 
Defoe, castigating the extravagance of his time, 
fell foul of the downward spread of fashion. His 
theme was a familiar one—the heinousness of a 
servant-girl’s attempt to imitate her mistress’s 
costume. 





Her neat leathern shoes, Defoe’s amusing in- 
dictment runs, are now transformed into laced | 
ones with high heels; her yarn stockings are | 
turned into fine woolen ones, with silk clocks, and | 
her high wooden pattens are kicked away for | 
leathern clogs. | 

She must have a hoop, too, as well as her mis- | 
tress, and her poor linsey-woolsey petticoat is | 
changed into a good silk one, for four or five yards 
wide at the least. 

Not to carry the description further, in short, 
plain country Joan is now turned into a fine city 
madam—can drink tea, take snuff, and carry her- 
self as high as the best. 
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POETICALLY PUT. 


“we begun to think it would never come to 
anything,” Mrs. Dove said, frankly, ‘‘for 
Sister Sue is forty and Mr. Jenks is forty-nine. 

“But they’re married at last, and the funny part 
of it is that they seem as happy as if they hadn’t 
been — well, what we used to call courting for 
seventeen years.” 

“Ah, a romance of the middle ages!” Mrs. 





Dove’s caller politely observed. 


“They are pictures of health and have never had 
the least symptom of stomach trouble, even 
through the most severe siege of whooping-cough 
they could retain Grape-Nuts when all else failed. 

“Grape-Nuts food has saved doctor bills, and 
has been, therefore, a most economical food for us.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Doubtless you have heard sound-reproducing instruments; perhaps 
you have had it in mind to buy one; maybe you are uncertain which 
make to buy ; but 


Have you heard 





PHONOGRAPH 
Q Edison. 
play an Amberol Record ? 


You can do this at the store of any Edison dealer. When you go, note 
the longer playing time of Amberol Records (playing twice as long as 
the standard Edison Records), note the Amberol selections, not found 
on any other record of any kind; note also the reproducing point of 
the Edison Phonograph that never wears out and never needs chan- 
ging; the motor, that runs as silently and as evenly as an electric 
device, and the special horn, so shaped that it gathers every note or 
spoken word and brings it out with startling fidelity. It is these ex- 
clusive features, vital to perfect work, that should claim your attention. 


“Gfe EDISON 


Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States, $12.50 
to $125.00. Amberol Records, 50c. ; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 
75c. Ask your dealer or write us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 13 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
The Edison Business Phonograph enables the stenographer to get out twice as many letters. 
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inter lets up just a mite 
Along in March; the sun gets bright 
An’ dazzly where it strikes the crust: 
Night and mornin’ ’though you just 
Have to hyper round—or freeze— 
Doin’ chores, and hug your knees 
Tight in bed. Then comes a snow, 
Soft and damp; an’ first you know 
It’s sugarin’! 
The oxen wallow through the drifts, 
Breakin’ roads: for nature’s gifts 
Always need a little workin’ 
For, to get the best. No shirkin’ 
Brings in clear, sweet maple sap: 
Have to hang clean tubs, and tap 
Trees that’s sound, and lift and pour. 
’Tain’t an easy job, outdoor, 
In sugarin’! 


But when you’re boilin’, then you get 
All the fun the’ is to it. 
And that’s some, I tell you: just 
Loaf, and stuff yourself t’ bust 
Eatin’. Mother puts you up a snack 
For your dinner, and you crack 
But’nuts, boil eggs in the pan, 
And just eat all the sweet you can 

In sugarin’. 


Have to split a little wood, 
Of course, and see ’t the fire burns good ; 
Keep the pans skimmed, and look out 
That the strainer fits the spout 
When the gatherin’-tubs come up. 
Have to watch old Molly’s pup, 
Too, t’ see that he don’t fall 
Int’ the holder, collar’n all, 
In sugarin’. 


Rest the time you just lie round 

Loose, and listen to the sound 

Of the squirrels on the beams 

Makin’ such a fuss it seems 

As if they owned the sugar place. 

With the firelight in your face 

Sit and read old Ledgers till 

You wish’t you was Texas Bill 
In sugarin’. 


Don’t last long, it don’t, somehow: 
Sap gets buddy, and the plow 
Has to be attended to. 
But a maple taste runs through 
Pies and sauce and ginger-cakes 
And everything that mother makes. 
Fortnight long or so, it’s queer 
How it sweetens all the year, 

Does sugarin’. 
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THE FINEST COMPLIMENT. 


n American minis- 
A ter, spending a 
summer abroad, 
preached on a Sunday 
in a Scotch city. The 
congregation was rev- 
erent and closely at- 
tentive, many persons looking up the text as it 
was announced, and nearly every listener pay- 
ing strict attention throughout; but the faces 
were impassive, and gave little indication of 
the impression, favorable or otherwise, which 
the sermon was making. 

At the close of the service the people with- 
drew quietly, very few remaining for a word 
with the minister, and those being persons who 
might have felt under some official obligation 
to dismiss the visitor with a measured word of 
courtesy. 

The preacher walked out of the front door, 
and started for his hotel alone, feeling little 
warmth or response, and quite uncertain of any 
good accomplished through his message. 

A well-dressed man joined him at the door, 
and asked, ‘‘Are you walking? Then I will 
walk a bit with you.’’ And for a little way 
they walked in silence. 

“It’s about your sermon I wanted to speak 
to you,’’ said the Scotchman. The minister 
thought he was preparing for an argument. 
The Scotchman spoke in brief sentences, some- 
times walking a number of strides after one 
sentence before speaking again. Not till the 
very last word did the minister find himself 
able to conjecture what relation the monologue 
had to the sermon. 

“It is hard to say some things we want to 
say,’’ said the Scotchman, and then walked on. 

**T have a son. 

‘*He has caused me much anxiety. 

‘*He left home six years ago. 

**He went to Jamaica, and led a rough life. 

‘He got into the fruit business, and went to 
the States. 

‘‘For months we would have no word from 
him. 

‘*‘When we got word it was little comfort, 
and often it was pain. 

‘‘We hardly knew which caused us more 
sorrow, the letters or the silences. 

“*Tt is all changed now. 

‘‘He wandered into an American church, 




















and heard a sermon that changed his whole 
life. 

‘*He is married, and sober, and happy, and 
his letters fill us with joy. 

“‘T was thinking as I listened to you, ‘It 
will have been a sermon like that that touched 
the heart of my boy.’ Good-by!’’ 

He left as abruptly as he had been speaking, 
and the minister walked on alone. He had 
forgotten, while his companion was telling his 
story, that it had something to do with his own 
sermon, and he was wholly unprepared for the 
sudden turn by which the narrative of the son 
in the far country assumed a relation to his 
own message. Z 

But he said to himself, as he walked on, that 
he had never had a finer compliment, nor one 
he would more gladly hear again, than that 
which the undemonstrative Scotch father gave 
him in his belief that such a sermon might 
touch the heart of a wayward son, and help 
him toward the new life. And he said to him- 
self that no commendation of the scholarship or 
logic or literary beauty of a sermon could be 
quite so desirable a quality as fitness to touch 
the heart of a wandering boy, and bring him 
to the new life. And he promised himself to 
preach more such sermons. 
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THE MAN AND THE “JOB.” 


untley Allen sat at his desk in his office, 
H going over a pile of mail that his chief had 
sent in to him. There were orders to be 
attended to, estimates to be made, and “kickers” 
to be pacified. There was just that mixture of 
routine and executive work which satisfies certain 
temperaments. Huntley Allen was happy because 
he liked his ‘‘job,” and had liked the various stages 
by which, in the last three years since college, he 
had attained to it. Some one knocked on the panel 
of the half-opened door, and he looked up quickly. 
Instantly he was on his feet. 


“Why, Dick Jessup! Where on earth— I am 

mighty glad to see you! Come in and sit down.” 
he other shook hands with him in a pleased, 
silent way, and took the offered chair. 

“Where have you been all this time?” asked 
Allen. “It must be four years since I saw you 
ae. Tell me about yourself. Are you a great 
man?” 

The other shook his head. ‘Not yet, Hunt, and 
it doesn’t seem as if I would ever get a chance to 
be one. I’m in hard luck.” 

Allen glanced at him keenly. ‘‘What’s the 
matter, ick? Ill be glad to help you out if I 
can.’ 

“Why,” began the other, “I can’t seem to get a 
job—that is, a real good_job. You remember I 
went into a bank first. ell, I worked there for 
six months. Banking is all right if you’ve got 
patience, but I haven’t. 

“I got a chance from my uncle to clerk in a 
bookstore, and I took that. When I went there 
they practically told me that I’d get a raise inside 
three months; but it no come, so I left them.” 


“Was it a good place?’ 


“Oh, yes, good as ase 0,”’ replied the other. 
“= it wasn’t what thought it would be.” 
“No 


ing is.’ 

Dick looked athim sharply. ‘“That’s true,’ he 
said. There was a pause. Then he began: “I 
went to Hall’s business school for a while then, 
but they didn’t give enough attention to me some- 
how, and I couldn’t catch on. I left there last 
June, and went home for a month, and here I am.” 
He looked up at the man at the desk hopefully. 

“*What can you do?” , 

“Odd jobs in an office. I can look after the 
office boys, keep accounts a little, die—”’ 

“Can you file mail?” asked Allen, gy 

“TI can file mail,” said the other. ‘I did that at 
the bank. It’s awfully stupid work.” 

“We have an opening here,” said Allen, appar- 
ently not hearing him, “‘for a man who is wil ing 
to begin filing mail. Now I don’t know whether — 

“Most jobs I’ve had don’t lead to anything,” 
said Dick. “I never can make out whether it’s 
the job or whether it’s me.” 

“It’s hard to say,” replied hisfriend. “I started 
in at the job ’m — you. That’s all I know 
about it. If you want it, I think I might be able 
to get it for you.” 

he other thought a moment, silently. 

“It’s not exactly what I supposed you'd do for 
me, Hunt,” he said, “but if it’s the best you can 
offer—and then, you’ll see that I get fair play, 
won’t you, Hunt?” 

“That’s what I’m here for,” said Allen. 

“Well, then, I’ll take it. That is—can I have 
till to-morrow morning to think it over? Some- 
thing better might turn up, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Allen, shortly, “‘you can have till 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

“T didn’t think he would turn up,” said Allen to 
a friend later in the week. 
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OLD-TIME BANKING. 


New Jersey merchant who was going to San 
A Francisco in the days immediately following 
the construction of the Northern Pacific 
route to the coast was desirous of taking with him 
one thousand dollars. As the times were lawless 
in the West, he was fearful of carrying such a 
large amount of money on his person, and went to 
his home bank, the American Bankers’ Magazine 
says, for a draft. 


It happened that the bank, which was a small 
one, did not have a correspondent in San Fran- 
cisco, and to purchase a draft from one of the big 
New York banks would eat up the profits of the 
transaction. There was too great a risk and ex- 
ense in attempting to ship the money to the San 
‘rancisco bank, and a large possibility of the mer- 
chant reaching the city at the Golden Gate ahead 
of the money. The banker was desirous, however, 
of accommodating the merchant and making the 
yrofit on the draft, which in those days was large. 
le finally hit upon an expedient. 

“When are you going to start?” he asked the 
merchant. 

“To-morrow,” was the reply. 

“Very well,” said the banker. “Now, just before 
you are ready to start I want you to call at the 
yank to see me.” 

Then he made out a one-thousand-dollar draft 
ona San Francisco bank, payable to the merchant, 
and handed it over. 

The next day, just before starting on his trip, 
the merchant went to the bank and was handed a 
sealed envelope, which he was requested to deliver 
to the San Francisco banker. 

“If you will do me this favor,” said the banker, 
“T shall be greatly obliged. I would not ask you 
except that you can deliver it at any time you call 
for your money, and I trust that it will occasion 
you little trouble.” 

The merchant expressed pleasure at being able 








to oblige the banker, and left. On arriving in San 
Francisco he went to the bank on which his draft 
was drawn and presented it. ' 

“We cannot cash this,” said the cashier. ‘I do 
oe know this banker. His bank has no funds 
vere.” 

“Well!” said the merchant, poopy «J greatly 
exasperated. ‘And that draft cost me a big price!” 

Suddenly he thought of the letter that had been 
entrusted to him. xplaining about it, he took it 
from his pocket and handed it to the cashier, who 
opened it dubiously, to find that it contained a few 
—— of explanation and a one-thousand-dollar 

ill. 


S 


“I find,” the cashier said, ciously, as he 
handed the merchant the bill and took the draft in 
exchange, “I find that we can cash that draft, after 
all. Twenty-five dollars, please. That is our 
regular charge for cashing a draft of this kind.” 

“Well!” said the merchant again. A 

His only satisfaction was the thought that if he 
had lost the letter the Eastern banker would have 
been responsible for the amount of the draft. 


STAND 
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By Na. CY-DBY 
aay she is on her faltering feet 
Alone out in the clover, 


So small, so tottering, so sweet, 
A bee could bowl her over! 






A careless wing could brush too near, 
A cricket’s ery could daze her; 

Oh, hold your very breath for fear 
A butterfly may graze her. 


Unsteady, anxious-eyed, afraid, 
Mistrustful of her power, 

Light with the swaying grasses swayed, 
Wind-fluttered, like a flower. 


So—poised at last! full in command 
One glad, triumphant minute: 

The victory hers, and not a hand 
Stretched out to help her win it. 


Creep very softly to her side, 
Go, very slow and humble, 

Just to be ready when her pride 
Tilts to its certain tumble. 


Ah, catch her close without a word, 
And hold her sure and tight— 

On the nest’s rim one more wee bird 
Has balanced for its flight! 
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A STICKLER FOR THE RULES. 


t Siboney during the Spanish-American War a 
A young lieutenant of a Michigan volunteer 
regiment was officer of the guard one day; 

and as he was strutting about in his new khaki 
uniform, says a writer in the New York Times, he 
noticed a man dressed in what looked like the cast- 
off clothes of a private soldier coming toward him. 


The man was sepemety fifty-five to sixty years 
old, of dark complexion, with hair and mustache 
streaked with gray, and was clad in a faded blue 
army shirt, open at the neck, khaki trousers cov- 
ered with mud, tucked into boots in the same con- 
dition, and a gray campaign hat much the worse 
for wear, and having several holes cut in it for 
ventilating purposes. 

He was strolling along with his hands in his 
pockets, and passed the young lieutenant with- 
out a salute or a sign of recognition of his rank. 

This was more than the young officer’s dignity 
could stand, and he stopped the man with a sharp 
“Halt, there!” 

The man halted and faced about, and the lieu- 
tenant asked: 

“Are you in the army?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Regulars or volunteers?” 

“Regulars, sir.” 

“Haven’t ha been in the service long enough to 
know that it is customary to salute when you 
meet an officer in uniform?” 

“T know that, sir; but down here we’ve sort of 
overlooked salutes and ceremony.” 

“Well, I haven’t, and I want you to understand 
it. Now, attention!” 

The man stood at attention. 

“Salute!” 


The salute was given. 

“How long have you been in the service?” 

“About thirty-five years, sir.” 

“Well, you have learned something about army 
regulations and customs this morning. Remember 
who gave you the lesson, and when you meet me 


in uniform, salute. I am Lieutenant —— of the | 
| edged head of the town story-tellers, had remained 


—th Michigan. Now, what’s your name and 
regiment?” ; 

he man who had received the lesson had been 
smiling — under his mustache. Now he 
straightened up, saluted again, and replied: 

“General Adna R. Chaffee, sir, commanding the 
—th Division.” 

When the dazed lieutenant found the use of his 
tongue again and began to excuse himself, the old 
general said rk 

“That’s all right, my boy. You were right. Of 
course you didn’t know. I suppose I do look 
pretty rough, and an enlisted man should salute 
an officer, even if we do overlook it sometimes. 
Always stick as closely to regulations as that and 
you will make a good officer.’ 

The old soldier nodded pleasantly to the still 
bewildered young man, and walked away. 
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PRAYING FOR LINCOLN. 


fter the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, and as 
A the cloud of civil war grew darker and 
darker, the feeling of the Southern people 
against the President as a partizan grew steadily 
stronger. The Rev. Galusha Anderson, in a book 
entitled “A Border City in the Civil War,” tells 
how, in his case, in St. Louis, the crisis in senti- 
ment came and was for a time tided over. 


At the Sunday ym | service I usually prayed 
for the President and his advisers. So long as 
Mr. Buchanan was in office this appeared agree- 
able to all, but no sooner was Mr. Lincoln inaugu- 
rated than some began to object to this part of my 
prayer. 

_In private conversation they gave free expres- 
sion to their resentment. The congregation was 
divided on the question. Among themselves they 
warmly debated it. No one as yet had uttered his 

rotest to me, and I kept right on praying publicly 

‘or the President. 

There was no sign of yielding on either side. 
Relations were already strained, if not wrenched. 
Something must be done; at least so thought the 
— forces. 

hey got together and requested William M. 
McPherson, on their behalf, to talk the matter 








over with me. Ao he had no sympathy with 


their opposition, in order that he might do some- 
thing in the interest of harmony in the church he 
consented to lay their grievance before me. 

He invited me to meet him at his business office, 
that our interview — be strictly private. Since 
I had no truer friend, I gladly responded to his 
courteous request. When we met he at once said: 

“A considerable number of the church and con- 
gregation have sent to you through me an earnest 
— ion that in the future you should forego pray- 
ng publicly for the President. And they have 
asked me to induce you, if I can, to grant their 
desire.” 

I replied, “Such prayer is no new thing in my 
pulpit ministrations. —— for Mr. Buchanan, 
and no one objected to that; and I do not see why 
any one should now object to my praying for Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

“Ah,” he answered, “that is just the sore point! 
They think that praying for Lincoln is partizan, 
that it is pears against the South, and can’t you 
for the sake of peace forego it?” 

I responded, “‘If Lincoln is as bad as they say 
he is, I am sure that both I and they ought to pray 
for him; he needs our prayers. Moreover, be so 
kind as to say to your brethren and mine, that 
according to the Protestant idea, prayer is indited 
by the Holy Spirit; and if the Holy Spirit leads me 
to pray publicly for the President, I must do it, 
even t ough it may be disagreeable to my fellow 
men.” 

My reply seemed to please him, and he said, 
“Shall I J that that is your message to them?” 

“Certainly,” said I; and our interview thus 
ended very pleasantly. 
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HIS HARDEST TASK. 


To is no description of a bull-fight in Mrs. 
Maud Howe Elliott’s recent book, ‘Sun and 
Shadow in Spain,” but there is a record of a 
meeting with a matador in the studio of the court 
painter, Don José Villegas, and the ensuing con- 
versation, a part of which revealed the bull-fighter 
in an unexpectedly gentle light. It also makes 
plain the fundamental reason why Americans 
object to bull-fights. 


“How many bulls have you killed?’ some one 
asked of the matador. 

“In twenty-five years I have killed thirty-five 
hundred bulls.” 

“Were you ever afraid?” 

“T have been afraid many, many times. On 
those oceasions I put my trust in my legs and ran 
as fast as I could. 

“The bull, however, is the noblest of animals 
and the bravest. He never makes a cowardly 
attack from behind; heissofrank. He is terrible, 
though ; a man needs nerve to face him when he 
comes into the ring pawing the earth and bellow- 


ing.” 
Ewin you tell us about the bull that was the 
hardest of all to kill?” 

The matador’s face changed. 

“He was a white bull,” he said, slowly, “‘and he 
didn’t want to fight. hen he first came in he 
pat his muzzle inmyhand. He followed me about 
ike a little dog. led_ him with the cloak wher- 
ever I wanted to go. Yes, that was the hardest 
bull of all to kill.” 
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ACCOUNTED FOR. 


he captain of a Pacific mail liner was annoyed 
T during a recent voyage by the persistent 

and garrulous chatter of a not overwise 
passenger. Whenever the captain appeared on 
deck, his persecutor was there, waiting with some 
idiotic question or inane or long-drawn-out “yarn.” 
One day, says a writer in the San Francisco Cail, 
the wind kicked up a nasty sea, and the vessel 
tossed pretty vigorously. 


The captain, in dripping oilskins, his weather- 
beaten cheeks glowing from the lashing of the 
spray-laden gale, came down from the bridge, and 
at the saloon companionway was waylaid by the 
talkative passenger. 

The gentleman’s complexion was a muddy green, 
and it required no experienced eye to see that his 
system was badly shaken up. 

“Morning, captain!” he said. 

“Morning!” growled the captain. 

“O captain, just a minute!” persisted the man. 
“T’ve crossed the Atlantic a dozen times in 
weather often worse than this, but I was never 
seasick before. Can you account for it?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the captain. 

“What do you think it is, captain?” 

“Bad memory, sir!” 
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A WELL, NOT AN ILL WIND. 


hey had been talking of tornadoes, hurricanes, 

| eyclones and high winds generally; each 
succeeding story had been more remarkable 

than its predecessors, but Amos James, acknowl- 


silent and attentive. With one accord all heads 
were at last turned in his direction. 


“Speaking of winds,” he said, deliberately, at 
last, rising as if go, and half-yawning as he 
spoke, “speaking of winds, there was a mney 
powerful one along in the middle of the night last 
summer when my wife and I were out West, 
visiting at Henry’s. 

“It waked us out of a sound sleep, and we heard 
things rushing by in the air, but we lay there, not 
daring to get up and see what was happening for 
fear of being blowed right out through the window. 

“Finally the wind passed on with a great swoop, 
and we fell off to sleep. 

““When we woke up the next morning and looked 
out of the window, what d’you think we saw 
amongst other hanes gd Henry’s well had blowed 
right over the board fence and landed in the next 
yard, and the folks there were drawing water out 
of it, calm as you please.” 
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BULLYING THE HENS. 


ears spent in providing food for boarders, in 
Y watching them eat it, and in hearing them 

comment on it, had accustomed Mrs. Orne 
to all sorts of complaints, reasonable and other- 
wise. She was a pleasant woman, and tried to 
anticipate the objector’s objections, and to smooth 
his feelings as speedily as might be. Once in a 
while her readiness with a soft answer was a trifle 
too quick. 


It was at breakfast, and Mr. Smith, who, since 
his attack of typhoid, had been consuming vast 
quantities of eggs, looked up from his fourth with 
a slightly offended air. 

“IT wish,” he said, from the opposite end of the 
table, “‘that these hens could be got to lay their 
ears fresh!” 

he last two words only caught Mrs. Orne’s ear. 
“TI know it,” she said, emphatically, ‘‘and I think 
just the way you do about it. It seems somehow 
as if it_couldn’t be done any more. Years ago, 


before Mr. Orne died, it wasn’t like this at all. 
Then you could make them give you fresh ones.” 
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PUZZLED. 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


Now when I hurt myself at play, 
I do, you know, most ev’ry day, 
My mother always kisses me 
And says, “‘I’m sorry as can 
be!” 
But when to-night I told a lie, 
And I could only cry and cry 
Cause I felt achy round my 
heart, 
And all my throat began to 
smart, ; 
She seemed to love to see me cry 
I wonder why she did, and why 
Did mother say, ‘‘ Dear little lad, 
I am so glad, I am so glad’’? 


RASSP- 
GOSSAMER - BUILDERS. 


BY W.L. S. 
nele Rollo considered thoughtfully for 
U a moment before giving an answer. 

“IT can’t really tell, Hester,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘‘I haven’t ever seen any my- 
self, but, then, I haven’t seen everything, 
by any means, you know.’’ 

Hester, from the footstool, nodded silently. 
Uncle Rollo’s whimsical ways puzzled her 
sometimes, but he always explained things 
sooner or later, even if he did tease. 

“‘T remember when I was about your 
age,’’ he continued, looking down at her, 

“‘T used to believe firmly that there were 
fairies. You couldn’t have convinced me 
that there were not.’’ 

The girl’s eyes brightened. ‘‘That’s what 
I —’”’ she began. 

‘*But I used to believe almost anything, ’’ 
said her uncle, ‘‘particularly because of my 
nurse, who had red hair.’’ 

He paused a minute, but Hester did not 
ask what red hair had to do with it, so he 
went on: ‘‘She would tell me that the gos- 
samer on the grass was built overnight by 
the fairies. They did it to catch the dew 
to drink and to bathe in. Just before the 
sun came up, my nurse said, all of them 
would come out and have a grand time. 
The fairies would climb up the beams 
toward the sun, and splash each other and 
sing; and a lot of things like that,’’ he 
concluded. 

‘How pretty!’’ cried Hester, nestling 
her footstool nearer. 

“It was pretty,’’? admitted Uncle Rollo, 
“and I used to think about the fairies when- 
ever I went out before the gossamer dis- 
appeared in the morning. But I couldn’t 
understand where the fairies went to, or what 
they were like, or why we shouldn’t see 
them— just catch a glimpse of them, you 
know.’’ 

“*T’ve wondered, too,’’ said Hester. 

‘*Then one day I found out all about it,’’ 
said her uncle. ‘‘It was spiders all the time.’’ 

‘Spiders !’’ said Hester. ‘‘Ugh!’’ 

‘Not at all, Hester. It isn’t polite to say 
‘Ugh!’ at spiders, especially when they fool 
you into thinking that they are fairies, and 
build such very pretty things.’’ 

Hester looked her distress. ‘‘Do spiders really 
and truly make the gossamer, Uncle Rollo?’’ 

He nodded. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid,’’ he said. 
“‘They are little bits of spiders, you know. I 
never saw them, any more than I have seen 
fairies, but I know a man who has. They 
spin those threads out of their bodies, like 
regular spiders in the attic. These threads are 
very wonderful and fine and strong. They 
form nets, and they catch food in them.’’ 

“T know!’’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘I’ve seen 
little white cones, just like funnels. Do they 
make those, too?’’ 

“‘Surely,’’ said Uncle Rollo. ‘‘And they do 
another queer thing. You’ve read about the 
Indian magicians who throw a rope up in the 
air and send a boy up on it, and he disap- 
pears ?”? 

She nodded. 

‘Of course that is a trick,’’ said her uncle, 
‘‘but these spiders do something very like it. 
They throw up a thread that the wind catches, 
and it flies out and up, like a kite. The spider 
clambers up along this rope, and sees what he 
can see. Of course the rope is tied to the grass 
or something first.’’ 

“I should call him a fairy all the same,’ 
said Hester, after a pause. ‘Anything, even 
if it is only a spider, that can do things like 
that ought to be called a fairy.’’ 

“*Then I can say that I believe in fairies,’’ 
said Uncle Rollo. 

‘Then I can,’’ said Hester, smiling. 











COMPANION. 











BEFORE THE MIRROR. 


By May Turner. 
“I never see my looks,” said Laura Lee, complaining. 
“Looks are for other folks to know us by, you see; 
It doesn’t matter if we laugh, or cry,” said she, 
“For when folks see our looks,”—’twas thus she was explaining,— 
“They somehow seem to know at once it’s we that are inside them.” 
These are the views of Laura Lee; to me she did confide them. 


Queen 
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THE ‘‘ WATER - BOOK.” 


BY K. H. 


adge was lonely. She came slowly up 

the stairs on her way to the nursery, 

feeling that she should have a long, 

miserable afternoon. Mother had gone to do 

necessary shopping, and there was no one at 

home but the nurse, and she was busy with 
baby brother. 

As she came by her Aunt Jennie’s room, 
she paused and peeped in. The fire was burn- 
ing brightly in the open grate, and the warm 
coals sent out a cheer that was not to be found 
in the nursery. She loved her aunt’s room. 
She liked to look at all the pretty toilet articles, 
gaze in the bright little silver mirror, and open 
her ribbon box, that always smelled of violet. 
She was never allowed to play here when Aunt 
Jennie was away. 

As she stood at the door a thought came to 
her and told her that she could do no harm just 
by warming her feet at the grate. This was 
the very moment when she ought to have 
remembered—but she did not. She went in, at 
first timidly, and then, as she heard no one 
coming, she sat down on the very edge of the 
little rocker. 

For a long time she was content with looking 
about, but by and by the wonderful ‘‘water- 
book’’ seemed to be looking right at her. 

She always called it the water-book because 
there were lovely purple streams in it flowing 
right past the houses, and then there were red 
boats with brilliant things draped over their 





sides, tall buildings of marble, and from the 
windows gardens seemed to be hanging, while 
everywhere was the soft, quiet water, and steps 
leading down to the boats. On Sunday after- 
noons Aunt Jennie always looked over the 
water-book pictures with Madge, and told her 
all about them. She said the city was Venice. 


Madge thought it could be no harm to take | 


the book over to the sofa and just look at ita 
very few minutes. She looked at her hands, 
and they were quite clean—and anyway, she 
meant to tell Aunt Jennie all about it when 
she came home, and she was sure she would 
say it was the right thing to do when she was 
so lonely. She hoped she would say that. 

Wrong thoughts are like little plants, they 
grow and grow; and so it was not long before 
Madge had the book spread out upon the sofa, 
and was turning the leaves to find a certain 
picture that she liked so well. Just as she 
found it, she heard nurse calling. It would 
never do for her to come in Aunt Jennie’s 
room,—she knew what would be said then,— 
so she reached out and took the tongs, and laid 
them across the book to hold it open, and ran 
up to the nursery. It happened that nurse had 
a lovely surprise for her in the way of a game 
and some taffy, and a good time for baby 
brother, too. 

Madge really meant to steal away and put the 
book back, but she was having a good time, 
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help hide away brother’s birthday present, 
and then it was tea-time, and so they 
were eating supper before she remembered. 
There was Aunt Jennie smiling sweetly at 
her, just as if, when she went up-stairs, 
she would not find the water-book with the 
tongs across it! 

Good thoughts are like plants, too, and as 
she sat there, looking at her aunt, the little 
seed-thought began to grow and tell her 
she had done wrong. It seemed to grow 
right up in her throat and choke her. 

She felt that she could not stand it another 
minute. ‘‘Please forgive me!’’ she cried, 
and then she left her place and ran to Aunt 
Jennie and hid her face in her lap. ‘‘I want 
to tell all about it—and right before mama !’’ 

And so the story came out, and Aunt 
Jennie forgave her on the spot. ‘I knew 
you would tell me by and by,’’ she said. 

‘‘Why, did you know when I left the 
table?’’ asked Madge. 

“Of course; I saw the book when I 
came in.’’ 

‘*And you were just as kind—’’ Madge 
could not believe in such forgiveness before 
the asking. 

‘I wanted you to tell me yourself.’’ 

Madge was silent a while. ‘‘I tell you, 
Aunt Jennie,’’ she said, at last, ‘‘please put 
away the water-book, and don’t show it to 
me for a long, long time, just to punish 
me.”’ 

‘*T think that will be best,’’ her aunt 
said. ‘‘Forgiveness is sweet, but the pun- 
ishment makes us remember.’’ 


REE SP- 
PUZZLES. 


1. TRANSPOSITIONS. 
The accusations in those -------- were 
the I have heard. 

took the 


finest of 


The youngest ------ 
the ------ . 

The hunters both ----- ---- and secure it 

“The land was ------ by the ------ ° 

The --------- came in --- ------ . 

On the ---- that the ---- frightened her, 
we saw May ---- forward and turn ----. 

The rain left ----- on the lawn; but bring 
your needle and ----- and make your ribbon 
----- out here. 

Where the ----- grow near the beach a 
little ----- — out into sight, and the 
dog’s ----- stiffened. 

If I were ----- deaf I could hear the ----- 
and ----- from that selection. 


2. RESCUED MEN. 
A man from a commission 
Leaves a fruit so soft and sweet, 
Fine to eat. 
A man from resolution 
Leaves a covering for the head 
Blue or red. 


3. HIDDEN CITIES. 

Find a capital of some state in the Union 
hidden in each of the following sentences: 

I, your son, am mad at the very thought. 
“Nix,” he remarked in slangy English, “no 
fee from me.”” You, Lem, what do you say to 

this? Would you peek through a door and see 
a boy spin on one toe? Jack led his daughter; 
and Mrs. Jack their son. In the field there are 
daisies, down by the spring. Take Jeff and Frank 
and Dick down to the fort. Two men, Leigh and 
Day, had their hands raw from rowing. ‘Ram it 
into the sack,” said he to the men. “Rock the 
baby just a little bit,” said mother. The city is 
near Lake Erie, and they have both fresh and salt 
water. “Mond” is from the German—a language 
fine and rich. 


4. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 


The primals of the words left after beheading 
and curtailing spell a medical term. 
Doubly behead and curtail an engine and leave 
a Greek letter; a day of festivity and leave a 
cover; a repository of spices and leave congealed 
water; a handful and leave to pinch; a meditator 
and leave a writing fluid; not natural and leave a 
receptacle. 
5. RIDDLES. 
% 

I’m found in trills, but not in tune; 

I’m found in April, but not in June; 

I’m found in nuts, but not in fruit; 

I’m found in clothes, but not in sult; 

I’m found in road, but not in lane ; 

I’m found in loss, but not in gain; 

I’m found in knave, but not in hall. 

I’m a famous name beloved by all. 

II. 

I’m found in time, but not in old; 

I’m found in heat, but not in cold; 

I’m found in ounce, but not in quart; 

I’m found in find, but not in sought; 

I’m found in Greece, but not in Rome; 

I’m found in house, but not in home. 

I’m hard to find by wise or dunce, 

For in the Bible I stand but once. 

So seek me there for further facts. 

Look for me in all your acts. 


6. CHARADES. 
1. 

My saucy first caresses 
My saucy second’s tresses. 
My second goes a-sailing, 
And, of my whole availing 
To weigh the vessel’s anchor, 
Oft for my first will hanker. 


II. 
My first is a wagon; a wagon’s my third; 
My whole is a wagon-train ; 
My second is only a bit of a word, 
An article common and plain. 


7. WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 


Find a word that includes, without transposition 
of letters, words defined as follows: 

The act of sitting; a place where goods are 
manufactured; an action; a stage player; a name 
commonly applied to English soldiers at the time 
of the American Revolution; a name of a part of 
the musical scale; something that is known to be 


and then mother came home and asked her to | true. 
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nti- Japanese Measures defeated.— 
The California Assembly, February .10th, 
by a vote of 41 to 37, rejected the bill which 
provided for the segregation of Japanese chil- 
dren in the public schools. This action was 
taken at the recommendation of Governor 
Gillett, and in compliance with the urgent 
| representations of President Roosevelt that the 
passage of the bill would affect unfavorably the 
relations of the United States with Japan. 
The legislatures of Nevada and Oregon also 
have rejected anti-Japanese bills. 
& 
Veto of the Census Bill.—The Presi- 
dent sent to Congress, February 5th, a 
message giving his reasons for returning with- 
out approval the bill to provide for the 15th 
and subsequent censuses. He objected to the 
provision for making appointments under the 
bill upon a non-competitive examination, on 
the ground that it placed the census force under 
the spoils system; and that the provision that 
the appointments be made without regard to 
| political affiliations meant only that they were 
to be treated as the perquisites of the politicians 
of both parties instead of one. He cited the 
testimony of the directors of the last two cen- 
suses to show the mischievous and costly results 
of the spoils system, and urged that millions of 
dollars might be saved and greater efficiency 
secured by putting the census force in the 
classified service and making the examinations 
| competitive. 


& 


| A Great Battle - Ship.—The battle-ship 

Delaware was launched at Newport News 
| February 6th. It is one of four sister ships 
authorized by Cengress. The others are the 
| North Dakota, the Florida and the Utah. 
The Delaware will carry as heavy armor and 
jas powerful armament as any known vessel 
|of its class. It will have a displacement of 
| 20,000 tons, or 2,100 tons greater than the 
| British Dreadnought, and 750 tons greater 
than the latest British ship, the Vanguard. 
It is expected to have a speed of 21 knots, and 
will require over 900 men to man it. 

& 

| Kis Edward and Queen Alexandra 
arrived in Berlin February 9th, for a three 
| days’ state visit to the Emperor and Empress 
| of Germany. They were met at the railway- 
| station by the Emperor and Empress, the 
Crown Prince and Princess, and other members 
|of the royal family, and drove through gaily 
| decorated streets with an escort of cavalry to 
the royal castle. There was a state banquet 





at the castle that evening, and a state ball the | 


next night. The municipal authorities joined 

in the demonstrations of weleome, and extended 

|to the visitors the freedom of the city. The 

visit was noteworthy as the first the King has 

| made in Berlin for 25 years. ‘ 

& 

yee Questions. — The negotia- 
tions which Mr. Buchanan, special com- 

missioner of the United States, has been 

conducting at Caracas, for the framing of a 


issue between the United States and Venezuela 
may be submitted to arbitration, have been 
temporarily blocked by the contention of the 


American claimants shall be taken into con- 
sideration. Germany has concluded a treaty 
of friendship, commerce and navigation with 
Venezuela which gives to Germany the privi- 
| leges accorded to ‘‘the most favored nation. ’’ 

® 








| 


| 


protocol under which the questions so long at | 


Venezuelan government that the action of its | 
courts and countercharges against certain | 


} 
} 


} 


ace Animosities in Austria.— The | 


Austrian parliament closed its session 


February 5th, after a scene of extraordinary | 


turbulence. 


A government bill which was | 


intended to reconcile the differences between | 
the Germans and the Czechs had the contrary | 


| effect. For two or three days radical Czech 
obstructionists prevented the transaction of 
| business by a continuous din from drums and 
tin whistles, until the German members be- 
came so exasperated that they attacked the 
leaders in the disturbance, and a general fight 
between the two factions ensued. The premier 
| closed the session and ordered the deputies 
| home, but the fighting was renewed after the 
| ministers left, and lasted until the combatants 
| were exhausted. e 
| ype and Germany have signed an 
agreement with reference to Morocco, which 
is important, not only as a settlement of the 
particular questions involved, but as removing 
|a long-standing cause of irritation between the 
two powers. The agreement guarantees the 
| integrity of Morocco and the carrying out of 
|the terms arranged at the conference of the 
powers at Algeciras. Germany recognizes the 
| special political interests of France in Morocco, 
| and agrees not to interfere with them; France 
| promises to protect economic equality and not 
|to embarrass the commercial and industrial 
| interests of Germans ; and both powers covenant 
not to do anything to create economic privileges 





| in their favor or the favor of any other power. | 
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| g~yamy, ~ Star.— That wonderful star, 
Nova Persei, which suddenly blazed out 
in the heavens in February, 1901, attracting all 
eyes by its brilliancy, and then, in a few 
months, faded to invisibility, except with tele- 
scopes, has recently had a critical date in its 
history fixed by Prof. E. E. Barnard. When 
it faded it changed first into a nebula—at least, 
its light was the light of a nebula. Afterward, 
as shown by its spectrum, it changed back into 
a star of a peculiar class, called the Wolf-Rayet 
a true star and a nebula. Professor Barnard 
1902, and seems to have been completed in 
February, 1903. a 


suggestions for making balloons was that 
of a floating vacuum. It was thought of in the 
seventeenth century, but nobody has been able 
to construct a successful balloon on this princi- 
ple, because the walls surrounding the vacuum 
must be so strong that the air pressure will not 
| crush them, and the requisite strength is incon- 
| sistent with the equally. requisite lightness. 
Lately the idea has been taken up again in Ger- 
| many, and submitted to calculation. Herr Derb 
| estimates that six spherical vacuum balloons, 
|each ten meters in radius, formed of aluminum 
| one millimeter thick, and harnessed in a row, 
| would possess a buoyancy of about 35,000 
|pounds. But the difficulty is that the balloons 
would have to be so strongly stayed within 
that the carrying capacity might be practically 
nothing. 





& 


a Water versus Typhoid.— Prof. 
George M. Kober has recently collected 
statistics showing that the substitution of a pure 
|for a contaminated water-supply in American 
| cities has been accompanied by a decrease of 
deaths from typhoid amounting to more than 70 
per cent. Before the change the deaths num- 
bered, on the average, 69.4 per 100,000; since, 
they have fallen to 19.8. A bulletin of the 
New York State Department of Health in 1908 
showed, in 10 cities, a reduction of over 53 per 
cent. in the typhoid death-rate after the intro- 
duction of a pure water-supply. 
& 

Ne Mercury Vapor-Lamps.—An im- 

proved form of the quartz mercury vapor- 
| lamp is about to be introduced in England, as 
| a substitute for carbon are-lights. It is claimed 
that the new lamps will give the same illu- 
minating power as the carbon ares at about 
half the cost. One great advantage is said to 
| be the avoidance of the necessity for frequent 
trimming. The quartz mercury vapor - lamps 
will run about 1,000 hours without attention. 
Some progress has been made in reducing the 
disagreeable color of the light, but it has not 











yet been eliminated. . 
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deduces from his mathematical investiga- 
tions of the record times and speeds of runners, 
like those in the Marathon race, a conclusion 
which may be of some practical interest for the 
contestants in such sporting events. The easiest 
way to ‘‘beat the record,’’ he thinks, would be 
| for the runner to try to maintain, until near 
the finish, a uniform speed equaling the average 
| speed for the existing record. This, he shows, 
| could be accomplished by means of a mechanical 
| method of pace-making. 
& 
= the Days of the Dinosauria.—So many 
popular descriptions and pictures of the 
mighty dinosauria,—‘ ‘terror - lizards,’’—which 
abounded in western America in prehistoric 
times, have lately been published that much 
curiosity is felt as to their probable manner of 
life. Dr. O. P. Hay contends that these ani- 
|mals, and particularly the species named Dip- 


themselves on their hind legs, on land. Their 
great weight, about 20 tons, seems to him to 
preclude that idea. He believes that they were 
more like crocodiles in their habits, swimming 
easily, and feeding largely on water-plants, 
| many of which they reached by means of their 
|long necks. The Diplodocus had relatively 
very weak teeth. 


& 


Fanon Steel.—The failure of the Quebec 
bridge and the recent expert examinations 
to determine the strength of the new Black- 
well’s Island bridge at New York have served 
to direct renewed attention to the question of 
the best methods of testing the quality of steel. 
| At a recent meeting of the Institution of 
| Mechanical Engineers in London this question 
was discussed, with special reference to what 
is known as the ‘‘impact test,’’? but no conclu- 
| sion was reached. Those who advocate the 
| impact test, which consists in giving strong 
blows to the steel under examination, point out 
| that in ordinary machinery the stresses felt are 
due to a combination of shocks and of gradually 
applied ‘‘load,’’ and impact tests should throw 
light on the ability of the material to resist the 
shocks, which might not be so readily disclosed 














by the ordinary tests for tensile strength. 


stars, which seem to be a sort of cross between | 


shows that this last change began in November, | 


acuum Balloons.—Among the earliest | 


Hint for Athletes.—Prof. A. E. Kennelly | 


| lodocus, did not walk, and much less raise | 
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GANGLION. 


he name ganglion is given to a cireum- 
scribed collection of fluid along the 
course of one of the tendons or sinews. 
Usually it is located on the back of the 
wrist or on the instep, but it may be en- 
countered on the outer side of the ankle 
or on the inner surface of the wrist. 

The swelling is rounded and of variable 
size, usually perhaps, when it begins to attract the 
notice of its possessor, about the size of a filbert. 
It gives a sensation of elasticity although often 
solid feeling, like a piece of india-rubber, but it 
may be so hard as to be mistaken for a bony 
tumor. It is quite movable under the skin when 
the hand is at rest, but when the fingers are con- 
tracted—in case the ganglion is on the back of the 
wrist—the lump becomes tense and fixed. 

There are ordinarily no symptoms other than 
the disfigurement of the swelling, although if 
subjected to continual slight injuries, as happens 
especially when it is located on the instep, it may 
become inflamed and quite painful. 

The interior of a ganglion is not exactly fluid, 
but somewhat viscid, much like glycerin jelly. 

The old-time treatment of a ganglion on the back 
of the wrist was to tell the patient to make a fist, 
and then, when the tumor was tense, to hit it a 
blow with the flat of a heavy book and rupture it. 
After that a bandage was worn for several days to 
maintain pressure on the part, and so prevent the 
little cyst from refilling. This was the accepted 
plan of treatment by even the best surgeons forty 
or fifty years ago, and was usually satisfactory ; 
but sometimes the patient so treated went into a 
galloping consumption, and died. 

The reason for this has been found in the fact 
that a ganglion 1s sometimes tuberculous in its 
nature and origin, and the slap with the book 
simply spattered the fluid out of the sac, where 
it did no harm, into the loose tissue beneath the 
skin, whence it was absorbed by the blood-vessels, 
and so the contained poison was carried to every 
part of the body. 

A better way is to insert a hollow needle into 
the tumor and by means of suction with an aspi- 
rator draw off the contents, if they are not too 
thick and jelly-like. Nowadays, however, the 
surgeon usually cuts out the whole thing, sac and 
all, and so gets rid of it without fear of return. 
The little operation is very simple, devoid of 
danger, can be done without pain, and leaves a 
very slight, almost invisible, scar. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF AN EMPRESS. 


Tate “the Great Ancestress,” the wonderful 
old Empress of China who recently died, was 
a cunning and ruthless ruler, whose enemies held 
her in dread, and even the devoted officers of her 
government were wont to speak of her among 
themselves as a “terrible woman.” But she was, 
in private life, a high-bred lady of charming 
manners and many accomplishments. 

Her beautiful hands, even hampered as they 
were by nails several inches in length, protected 
by slender nail-shields of gold and jade, were 
skilled in graceful arts. She embroidered flowers, 
and painted them ; natural flowers, especially such 
as the Chinese, to better bring out their fragrance, 
cut without stems and use without water, she 
arranged exquisitely, placing them in shallow 
bowls in starlike designs, formed wholly of the 
sweet corollas of jasmine or lily. She was an 
adept in writing, and the written character is with 
the Chinese a matter of great importance. Es- 
pecially was she expert in drawing, with her brush 
full of India ink, such a single ‘‘great character”’— 
one signifying peace, prosperity or longevity—as 
the Chinese execute as a gift of honor or friend- 
ship: a character often four feet long, and exe- 
cuted with such perfection as to be truly a work 
of art. 

Her elaborate coiffures of real or artificial 
flowers, her dresses and the settings of her jewels 
she designed herself, and with taste. She invented 
recipes for dainty dishes. The soaps and per- 
fumes for her own use were made in the palace 
by her maids, under her direct supervision. Often 
a steaming compound with the stirring-stick yet 
in it would be brought to her, and she would stir, 
sniff and test it herself. She composed perfumes 
of the oils of different flowers in new and delicious 
combinations as an American housekeeper invents 
and makes new dishes. 

Her own voice and enunciation were admirable. 
She had no patience with poorly spoken Chinese. 
She once broke off an interview with a director of 





her gardens whose accent was crude, saying to an 
attendant, as she walked away: 

“Let him tell you, and later you can translate to 
me. I can’t stand any more of that language.” 

She knew by heart many of the classics of the 
tongue she so respected, and when her favorite 
daughter-in-law visited her, the two would amuse 
themselves by exchanging and capping quotations, 
often for a half-hour without stopping. ‘The 
Great Ancestress” would sit at her throne table, 
with her flowers or other light occupation, and the 
younger princess would stand beside her, their 
faces lighted with pleasure, their voices often 
mingling, as they would repeat in concert some 
favorite phrase or verse, for sheer pleasure in its 
beauty. 

* ¢ 


A PIONEER. 


hen Mrs. Sarah Stuart Robbins, the author 

of “Old Andover Days,” was a schoolgirl, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes—very small beside her 
three tall brothers, and resentful of his littleness 
whenever he stopped being jolly long enough to 
remember it—was a bright-faced student at the 
academy, perhaps the gayest times permitted to 
the young folks of the staid old town were their 
winter sports on the ice. : 


“A little brook,” she records, “if dammed at th 
proper time, could be made to overflow the 
meadow, and also, unfortunately, the cellars of 
contiguous houses. a Academy had_ boy 
engineers always ready in the face of law and—as 
it was Andover—gospel to dam it; and our skating 
and sliding-place was of the best. 

“Girls upon skates were unheard-of then; but 
we had feet of our own, and knew well how to use 
them. Sitting on these feet, our short skirts tucked 
well out of the way, we would clasp in our little 
red-mittened hands a long stick held out to us by 
some chivalrous Mig on skates. 

“Thus prepared, the couples went swiftly flying 
over the smooth glare ice, happy being too tame a 
word to describe their blissful condition.” 

A spirited old lady in her eighties told her grand- 
children not long ago of the commotion created in 
her girlhood in another old town, when her big 
brother gave her a pair of skates. 

Her parents were remonstrated with on grounds 
both of danger and decorum; and there was 
spirited discussion among the parents of her girl 
friends as to whether it was proper to allow their 
daughters to continue to associate with a com- 
panion whose “hoidenish ways and lack of 
maidenly aversion to be conspicuous” might bring 
them, too, to undesirable public notice. 

“My parents were perturbed, but they upheld 
me until, unfortunate y I fell while skating and 
sprained my ankle. Then I was told that, really, 
it would not do, and my precious skates must be 
confiscated. I was in despair. 

“The next day, however, a moe y of 
boys and girls in the field on the slope of Meeting- 
House Hill overshot a drift-covered fence and 
collided on the main street with—of all things!—a 
funeral, breaking a boy’s collar-bone, and the leg 
of a horse and the legs of two girls. ere was ces | 
argument, and it was irrefutable. Coasting hac 
always been countenanced, yet what damage could 
skating do compared to this? My parents again 
became my champions, and I overheard my mother 
shortly afterward informing one of my critics with 
much spirit that, whatever else I might have done, 
I had at least broken neither ~ own bones nor 
the town ordinances, nor upset a hearse. 

“TI continued to skate, and soon the other girls 
were skating, too.” 


* ¢ 
TAKING IT OUT IN TRADE. 


he moral of the story printed below, which is 

quoted from the New York Tribune, is that a 
young man who contemplates changing his oceupa- 
tion or position should take care that the bargain 
he makes with his new employer is definite. 
There is also another moral—for employers. 


The proprietor of a certain Turkish-bath estab- 
lishment, seeing a strong-looking young man 
working in a butcher’s shop, and being impressed 
by his eon muscles, told him to resign and 
take a rubber’s position with him. 

“ll give you more than you are getting now,” 
he said. 

The young butcher, resigning in good faith, 
turned up the next morning at the bath-house. 

“Well,” said the —— to him, “‘T’ll put you 
on at once. What did you get at the butcher’s?” 

“Six dollars and my week’s meat,” returned the 
young man. 

“What did that amount to?” 

“Abont three dollars.” 

“Well,” said the topeioter, “T offered you more 
to come here, didn’t I? I'll give you six dollars in 
money and four dollars’ worth of baths weekly. 
That is a dollar more than you got at your old 
place.” 

® © 


NOT TO BE FORGOTTEN. 


M: Hammond’s face was so ugly as to be 
almost grotesque, although nobody ever 
thought about his looks after hearing him talk. 
“If I hadn’t known I was one of the homeliest 
people in the world, I might have been surprised 
at a remark made by old Pomp, the body-servant 
of one of my Southern friends,” he once said. 

“T hadn’t seen Pomp for fifteen years, and as I 
had grown from a boy to a man in that time, I did 
not expect him to remember me, but he said, 
‘Howdy, Marse Hammond, sah!’ the moment he 
caught sight of me. 

***So you remember me, Pomp,’ I said. 

“*Couldn’t nebber forgit yo’ face, Marse Ham- 
mond, sah,’ grinned Pomp. ‘Hit’s so kinder 
complicated!’ . 

* 


A DUBIOUS TRIBUTE. 


he young theological student who had been 

supplying the Bushby pulpit for two Sundays 
looked wistfully at Mrs. Kingman, his hostess for 
the time being. “Did you like the sermon this 
morning, if I may ask?” he inquired. 

“You done real well with the material you se- 
lected,” said Mrs. Kingman, with much cordiality. 
“As I said to Zenas on the way home, ‘I’ve heard 
a dozen or more sermons preached on that text, 
and this young man’s the first one that ever made 
me realize how difficult ’twas to explain.’” 


* © 


NEEDED HER AT ONCE. 


hen Bonaparte Bluebell announced his en- 

gagement to Lily Doe everybody in the 
blacksmith’s shop congratulated him on winning 
such a hard-working and forehanded mate. But 
Erastus Coke remarked: 

“*Peared lak you wouldn’t never speak up, 
Bonaparte. It’s going on six months sence you 
begun to fiddle roun’ Lily.” 

“Dat’s so,” Bonaparte me | admitted, “but I 
didn’t lose mah job till las’ night.” 


















SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purest and 
sweetest of emollients. Wear old gloves or bandage 
lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. For preserving, 
purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing 
redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and 
eczemas, with shapeless nails and painful finger ends, 
this treatment works wonders. (Adv. 


‘* Baby Go Wif ’ou?”’ 


No trouble to take baby on cars, 
in elevators,crowds,any where. 
Wherever two wheels will run 


S) Oriole Go-Baske, 


8 wheeled. Where impossible 
to wheel, change in a second 
to carry on your arm with 
baby in it, wheels out of 
sight. Also used as high 













Weighs 

only 7 

Ibs. 

Pulla 

cord, chair, jumper, bassinet. 
Go- Snug, warm. indorsed by 
basket physicians. Free illus- 
stands rated booklet tells how 
rigid. togetitonapproval. Write 


Mo t0-lay. The Withrow Mfg. Co., 
258 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 
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CUSHION 
RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTERS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE, STYLISH, 
COMFORTABLE 
Webs Fresh from the Looms 
Metal = Nickel 














THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 


1S ATTACHED THIS WAY > gg- 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE—BE SURE 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
18 GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 





























ee THE BUTTONS AND 

Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 

50c.” Mailed on receipt of price, |} |LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY +f,.._f_B, 

Makers BOSTON _— NLY. 
Wear Longer Than Others = 
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RSTOVE POLIS F®¥: 


The Shine That Lasts. 


To make your stove look bright as new and 
| to give it the most durable luster obtainable, 

you must use the Rising Sun Stove Polish. 
One package of Rising Sun Stove Polish 
will black your stove many times. It covers } 
much more surface than any so-called 
liquid stove polishes, which almost al- 
ways settle out. A stove polish which 


Goes So Much Farther 


than any other and whose luster 
Stands the Heat of the Stove 


so much longer than any other, 
will prove itself a saver for 
you. Try it next time. 
MORSE BROS., Props., 
Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 











AGENTS farcry razor 


boxed with a stropper for ‘1 00 
Special Prices to Our Agents. = =" 






Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold 26 the 
first afternoon out, Best je of steel, highly nick- 
“> eled, with solid handle. Absolutely guaranteed. 
> Saves throwing away old blades. Write forour agents’ 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you how to make 
$3 to $10 a day without experience. Write today. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 6)17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
‘le BN 1909 model. Write for Special 0, 
Finest Guaranteed 


1909 Models to 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 


1907 and 1908 Models 
all of best makes $7 to $12 
, py —— 
makes and models, 
1 good as ope asesovas $3 to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
wal without a 


We ip On pro 
cent deposit, pay the freight and allow 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 





er. 





Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, re- 
irs and sundries, half usual prices. o not 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. B50, Chicago. 





Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 
the least expensive of foods. There is 
no waste. There is most nourishment. 


Always fresh and crisp. 


Never stale. 


No broken crackers. Always whole 


and inviting. 


There can be no better 


soda crackers than 


Uneeda &¢ 
Biscuit 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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BY HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS 


om was only one small ten-year-old negro 

on a Georgia plantation. The ants, his 

mortal enemies, numbered probably more 
than a million. They were all of one family, 
the little black fellows known to everybody 
in the South. They were to be found in all 
parts of the plantation, but their headquarters 
seemed to be in the-yard which the rear veranda 
overlooked. There, probably, was the ant 
metropolis. 

All the day long, in good weather, they might 
be seen streaming in and out of their holes, 
hurrying here, there and everywhere, always 
busy. The black ant is as brave as he is tireless, 
too, and does not hesitate to attack anything 
the earth produces, man or beast, fish or fowl, 
and that with only the simple weapons nature 
gave him. This is why Tom became their 
mortal enemy. 

Tom was barefooted always, and so always 
a fair target for the ants. When he went out 
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TOM SITTING BY THE *= 
BOTTLES, WATCHING 3 ~~ 
HIS OLD ENEMIES 4 


AT WORK. 


to feed the chickens he could be seen scratching 
with first one great toe and then the other the 
opposite ankle, and rubbing his insteps against 
his calves, while he called, ‘‘Cheek! Cheek! 
Ch-e-e-k, cheek! Cheek !’? When he plumped | 
himself down on the ground to polish the table 
knives, as was his daily custom, his scanty 
single garment left him exposed, front and rear, 
to his ancient enemies. 

It gave him no relief to stop and ‘‘smash’’ 
all the ants in reach, although he occasionally 
did it. ‘Thousands crowded in to take the place 
of the hundreds. So Tom got to thinking, and 
this little ignorant darky after a while illustrated 
the truth of the old saying, ‘‘ Necessity is the 
mother of invention.’’ 

Where Tom got his idea from no one knows. 
Probably Tom did not know, either; but just 
as savage men ages ago began to devise means 
to defend themselves from beasts of prey, im- 
proving their weapons from time to time, so 
Tom began and carried on his conflict with the 
ants. The contest between savage wit and ant 
wit lasted many days, and afforded me much 
amusement. 

The boy tried several things. He built fires 
over the underground cities, poured boiling 
water down the perpendicular streets, and tried 
systematic extermination with the washer- 
woman’s clothes-paddle—but all failed to give 
relief. The ants came back every time, and 
finally, when Tom brought in the hen and her 
sixteen young chickens, hoping that they would 
help him in his labors, the ants whipped them 
all out, and actually killed the one little laggard 
that every brood seems to possess. 

But one day, as I sat upon the veranda, I 
saw Tom engaged in another new scheme. 
He had found a little bottle with a broad 
mouth,—one that the plantation quinin came 
in,—and proceeded to bury it until the mouth 
was level with the ground. 

; The ants came along with their usual impul- 
Siveness and the we-own-the-whole-world man; 
ner that all ants possess, and some tumbled 
headlong into the bottle ; but the majority merely 
Tan out on the bottle’s lip and satisfied them- 
selves with a glance at the bottom. After a 
while Tom rubbed a little kerosene over the 
lip and poured a little inside to kill the ants 
already captured, and then stood aside to watch 
the result. Seeing a broad grin on his black 
face, and noting his constant visits * the spot, 
I went out to investigate. 

The ants were swarming about the bottle’s 
mouth, which was near a very popular street, 
possibly their Broadway, leading down into 
their city. Almost every ant that rushed out 
on the lip of the bottle fell headlong inside. 
In less than half a day the bottle was so 
crammed with ants that the oil was nearly all 
absorbed. Then Tom took up his trap and 
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|emptied it. I was puzzled to see that there 

was as much sand in the bottle as there were 

ant corpses, so when Tom replaced it and oiled 
the treacherous entrance, I brought a large 
hand-glass and began to watch the massacre. 

Imagine my astonishment when I found that 
each ant that rushed out upon the lip of the 
bottle carried with him a grain of sand! The 
insects had discovered that the hole was dan- 
gerous to their habitation, and were filling it 
up. Their momentum, with the weight of the 
sand grains, precipitated them into the vial as 
fast as they came. 

Here was a solution of the ant problem at 
last, I thought, and I proceeded to help Tom 
to several more broad-mouthed bottles, giving 
him carte blanche as to oil. The next day he 
caught probably three pints of ants and sand. 
Spread out upon a piece of newspaper, they 
| presented a most formidable array. 

Ants are always in a hurry, that is, the 
small black ants are, but by this time the whole 
yard seemed panic-stricken, and the little rascals 
were to be seen meeting and spreading infor- 
mation on all sides. The character of this 
information was discovered later. 

Tom set out his bottles again in the early 
morning, but went to town 
with me to hold the horse. 
When we reached home 
again, I passed by the 
battle-ground to see how 
the ant-exterminators were 
working. I was destined 
to meet with another sur- 
prise. There were but few 





of each had been 
thrown a circle of 


inch high, the inner 
slope of which was 
directly toward the 
oil. 

My first explana- 
tion was that the 
ingenious little ras- 
cals had constructed 
this to check the un- 
wary, just as we en- 
close a broken sewer 
with a railing, and I 
could but admire their 
reasoning. Bidding Tom not disturb them, I 
went off, and did not visit the place until the 
next day, when I found awaiting me the crown- 
ing surprise. 

The bottles were then half-full of sand, and 
the magnifying-glass showed me the indefati- 
gable toilers in the act of carrying grains to the 
top of their fortifications and rolling them down 
the slope into the bottle. Finding that the glass 
was slippery, they had deliberately overcome 
the difficulty by an adaptation of their own. 

I say ‘‘adaptation,’’ for the funnels of sand 
were perfect reproductions of the ‘‘doodles,’’ 
or ant-lion’s nest, which he hollows out in the 
sand, and which crumbles away under an ant’s 
tread, tumbling him down the slope into the 
jaws of his natural enemy. I argued from this 
fact that the ant-lion is known and dreaded by 
the ants, and that they understood the principle 
of his trap. 

A day or two after this discovery I found 
Tom sitting by the bottles and watching his old 
enemies at work. They had filled the bottles 
with sand, bored out channels, and were drag- 
ging their dead to the surface and down again 
into the underground city, for what purpose I 
do not know. And as he watched, Tom me- 
chanically scratched his ankles, where already 
a few wanderers had set their nippers. 

The fight was ended ; the insects had defeated 
the savage. Although the bottles were placed 
in different positions, the result was the same 
every time. 

Now the ingenuity of the little negro was 
wonderful, and the clear reasoning of the ants 
was simply marvelous; but to me the most 
interesting feature of the incident was the fact 
that the plan they adopted to fill those bottles 
was a general one, and began simultaneously at 
each place of danger. That seems to argue that 
the ant has a language of some kind, a means 
of exact and definite communication. 


* @ 


DEFINING THE BABY. 


Ammons other things, the advent of a baby to a 
household means considerable discussion as 
to which of its parents it most resembles. To 
a casual outsider the question is purely academic, 
but to the family the matter is all-important. 
A writer in the New York Sun suggests a 
diplomatic way out of the difficulty. 

‘*Whom do you think baby resembles ?’’ in- 
quired the mother, of a caller, in the presence 
of the father of the infant. 

‘*Well,’’ replied the caller, cautiously, ‘‘I 
should say—I should say that its yell takes 


| after its father’s college. Shouldn’t you?’’ 


Boston 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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STAMMERERS Institute fms! sthoei: | 


Established 40 years. 





FIRE Views of The Great Chelsea Fire, showing | 
large poncrame across top. Suitable for framing. 
15c. post-paid. F 4 


TICKNOR, 139 Howard Ave., ROXBURY. January 21, 1909, 





BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS Seth ai ind 


town to 


home. Liberal cash commission. Send for free sample. | 
BLUE & WHITE GLOSS STARCH TABLET CO., Dedham, 


Do Your Cleaning with 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


See back page of Youth’s Companion, 








sell STARCH TABLETS. Used in every 
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L W. PINKHAM, 177 Devonshire St., and 38 Arch St., Boston. 
I also supply apparatus for generating acetylene 






This Acetylene Lamp | 


automatically produces the most | 
BRILLIANT WHITE LIGHT. | 
Better and cheaper than electric, gas | 


or oil lights. Oculists, opticians and | 
physicians use and recommend it be- | 
| 
} 
| 


cause it is kind on the eyes. 


WICK, DIRT, 
NO MANTLE, NO ODOR, 
CHIMNEY. SMOKE. 


Call and see it yourself or send for circular. 


Near to Nature. 


methods produce blends of 
new, different, and unlike any others. 


gas for country houses. 


“Chief of them all.” 


SAMOSET CHOCOLAT! 


Ss 





It’s so difficult to improve on the flavors and 
odors compounded by Nature that we don’t try, 
but just take the finest nuts, fruits, honey, shades 
of chocolate, etc., and with rare skill and unique 
flavors that are 


Samoset Chocolates Co., Boston, Mass. 











ants in any of them, | 
and round the mouth | 
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SPECIALTIES 
For the Household. 


Silver-Plated Fruit Knife Set. 


The Set of Six Knives given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, post- 
age and packing in- 
cluded. Price $1.50, 
post-paid. 








HESE 


have a patented fea- 


Fruit Knives 
ture not possessed by any 
other make. On the back 
of each blade, near the 
point, there is an ingen- 
ious device for cutting 
the skin of an 
without 
pulp. 


the illustration. 


orange 

breaking the 
This is shown in 
The Set 
is heavily silver - plated 





and burnished. 


Russian Nut Bowl Set. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 30 cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.50, post-paid. 





HIS is one of our special Offers. The Bowl is 6 inches in diameter. 

Both Bowl and Spoon are imported from Russia. Each is decorated 

in Oriental colors and heavily lacquered. The Nut Cracker and Picks are 
quadruple silver-plated and enclosed in a neat case. 


Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 50 cents extra. Price $2.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 
10 lbs. 
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HE ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of basting and watch- 
ing, but it also wastes much of the roast itself, as most women know 
from experience. Actual test shows that a ten-pound piece of roast beef 
will weigh only eight pounds, or less, when roasted in the ordinary pan— 
a clear loss of two pounds, or one-fifth of the weight. This big item of 
waste, as well as the necessity of basting and watching, are all eliminated 
in the Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. We offer the No. 3 size, for 16-pound 
roasts or less. Size 1144 inches wide, 17% inches long, 8 inches high. 
Made of the famous imperial gray enamel. This wears like iron, is free 
from seams, joints and corners, and is as easily cleaned as china, 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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How to make an extra guest comfort- 
able for a night is often a perplex- 
ing problem—especially so 
where space is at a 
premium. Many 
combination bed- 
lounges have 
been invented 
to meet this 
demand; but 
they are usu- 
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The Climax 


Extension 


















Couch ally heavy, 
is just what cumber- 
the New 
Rested some and 
house- expensive. 
keepers 
long have 
sought. 
In the first 


place it is a 
strong, com- 
fortable, tasty 
couch, suitable 
for use in any 
room. The addition 
of a few pillows makes 
it the most inviting spot 
in the whole house. 


However, The Climax Couch 
is much more than the mere name im- 
plies. It only requires a slight pressure of 
the foot to produce instantly a broad, resili- 
ent, restful bed—such a one as you need not 
apologize for to a guest. 


The Climax Couch frame is built of fine 
steel tubing, warranted to bear any human 
weight. The couch top consists of a double 
row of coiled springs supporting a fabric 
of fine plated wire. It gives with each move- 
ment of the body, but does not sag or get out 
of shape. The opening and closing of The 
Climax Couch is entirely automatic, being 
operated entirely by the foot. When the top 
section rolls out, it locks in place; giving a 
continuous, unbroken and uniformly 
level surface 51 inches wide. A low headboard extends entirely across the couch. 
Both sides of the mattress are of equal thickness and hinged in the center. 


We make hundreds of different patterns of couches, but have no hesitation in stating that The Climax Couch is the most convenient and most 
comfortable extension couch on the market to-day. The Climax Couch can be had from all reliable house-furnishers. In case you cannot obtain 
it from your regular dealer, please notify us and we will see that you are supplied. Write for illustrated descriptive folder if you are thinking of buying a couch. 


U. S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 














































































